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This edition presents the Latin text and an English translation of Gabriel Harvey’s Rhetor. The Rhetor is 
an inaugural lecture delivered by Harvey in 1575, while serving as Praelector of Rhetoric at Cambridge 
University. Harvey edited and published the lecture two years later, with a title page that reads: 


Gabrielis Harveii / Rhetor, / Vel duorum dierum Oratio, De / Natura, Arte, & Exercitatione / Rhetorica. / 
Ad suos Auditores. / Londini, / Ex Officina Typographica / Henrici Binneman. / Anno. 1577. 


A few months before publishing Rhetor, Harvey published another inaugural lecture he had delivered at 
Cambridge, titled Ciceronianus. In 1945 Harold Wilson and Clarence Forbes produced an edition of this 
work, consisting of the Latin text along with a very impressive introduction, English translation and com- 
mentary. Their original intention was to include Rhetor along with the Ciceronian, but in the end they 
were obliged to publish the work in abbreviated form. Which is unfortunate. It is hoped that the current 
edition of Rhetor might serve as a kind of appendix to the work of Wilson and Forbes. 


Wilson’s opening remarks on Harvey’s Ciceronian might serve as an intro to the Rhetor as well. 


“While he was still in his middle twenties, Harvey distinguished himself at Cambridge as a teacher and 
one of the University's most accomplished Latinists. He was warmly praised and encouraged by older 
scholars like William Lewin and Bartholomew Clerke; he inspired the devoted friendship of Edmund 
Spenser; and he enjoyed the patronage, at one time or another, of statesmen of the eminence of Sir 
Thomas Smith, Sir Walter Mildmay, Lord Burghley, and the Earl of Leicester. The man whose character 
and talents were thus admired and commended became one of the most learned scholars of his age and 
exerted a significant influence upon English letters. But Harvey's claims to serious attention from students 
of English literature have been too easily disregarded; for these claims are displayed at their best not in 
the informal pamphlets of his controversy with Nashe but in his less known scholarly writings, which we 
should also consult for a complete and judicious estimate of the man. The Latin orations which Harvey 
delivered as lectures in his capacity of Praelector or Professor of Rhetoric at Cambridge University in 
1575-76 and published in 1577 under the titles of Ciceronianus and Rhetor are among the most interest- 
ing literary documents of the time. They provide not merely a much needed commentary upon Harvey's 
own character, literary accomplishments, and influence, but one of the best illustrations remaining to us of 
Elizabethan learned interests and what passed for Latin eloquence among university men at the time when 
writers like Spenser and Shakespeare were finishing their formal education. The extent to which the Latin 
studies pursued in the schools and universities influenced and formed educated Englishmen of the Renais- 
sance is yet to be fully demonstrated. Many of the tools which every English writer of the age of Eliza- 
beth knew and used from his youth up in getting his literary education--the Latin logics and rhetorics, the 
phrase books, the pedagogical works of great educators like Sturm and Ramus, as well as such representa- 
tive accounts as occur in Harvey's rhetoric lectures of the teaching methods and practices that flourished 
at the universities--are not yet easily available to students of the period. These means were often decisive 
in shaping the aims and methods of Elizabethan literature. Toward a better understanding of these means, 
the present edition of Gabriel Harvey's Ciceronianus is especially designed to contribute.” 


Harold S. Wilson, Introduction to Gabriel Harvey’s Ciceronianus, pp. 1-2. (Univ. of Nebraska, 1945) 


https://digitalcommons.unl.edu/univstudiespapers/116/ 
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Gabriel Harvey’s Rhetor 


Gabriel Harvey sends greetings to Bartholomew Clerke, most illustrious professor, jurist, and or- 
ator. 


Most distinguished Clerke,! my Ciceronian? was recently published in the name of William 
Lewin,* an excellent man, a very good friend, and, both in my opinion and in the judgment of 
others, an almost peerless Ciceronian. Soon I will put in print my Rhetor, a rather rough and un- 
kempt Rhetor, I admit, but a Rhetor nevertheless (for so have I decided to entitle it). And I can 
find no one to whom I might better dedicate this Rhetor than to Bartholomew Clerke, a superior 
and clearly most rhetorical rhetor (not to mention all the other ornaments of talent and learning). 
Indeed there came to mind many Cantabrigians, and several Oxonians, who had done splendid 
service in the cause of eloquence and whose memory certainly afforded me the greatest pleasure. 
But do you want me to say frankly to you what I am often in the habit of saying here to my 
friends, and am able to say with honesty to everyone? I ask by your kind leave that I may. 


I remember that Bartholomew Clerke, when he was University Professor of Rhetoric here, 13 or 
14 years ago I believe it was, performed the task to which he was assigned with such glory and 
honor to his name that he seemed to have been created by nature, polished by art, and perfected 
by experience for that role. Then from a scholar he became a courtier, and translated into Latin 
from the Italian The Courtier of that most elegant writer Castiglione.* (This was truly a work fit 
for a queen, and dedicated to our most revered monarch, or I should say heroine.) So eloquent 
and precise was his rendering that he is not now obliged to wait for praise from Harvey, the most 


'Clerke. Bartholomew Clerke (1537-1590) was born near London. He attended Eton and was admitted 
to Cambridge in 1554, receiving the B.A. in 1559 and the M.A. in 1562. After studying at Paris, around 
1563 he was lecturer of rhetoric at Cambridge. Upon the death of Ascham, he was recommended as Eliza- 
beth's Latin secretary by William Cecil, the Earl of Leicester and Dr. William Haddon. In 1571 he was 
elected to parliament. In the same year he accompanied Lord Buckhurst on an embassy to Paris, and then 
lived with Buckhurst for some time after their return to England. In 1573 Clerke became a member of the 
College of Advocates at Doctors' Commons, and later that year was made Dean of the Arches. He was 
held in great esteem by Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, whose tutor he might have been. 

? Ciceronian. An inaugural lecture like the Rhetor, Harvey’s Ciceronianus was delivered in the spring of 
1576 and published in June of 1577. For the Latin text, along with a very fine English translation, intro- 
duction and commentary, see Wilson and Forbes, Gabriel Harvey's Ciceronianus, Univ. of Nebraska, 
1945. 

> William Lewin (d. 1598) entered Cambridge, in 1559 and received the B.A. in 1561 and M.A. in 1565. 
He was a fellow of Christ’s from 1562 to 1571, Proctor for part of 1568 and Public Orator during 1570- 
71. He received the degree of LL.D. in 1576 and was appointed Judge of the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury, an office he held for the rest of his life. 

* Clerke’s translation of The Book of the Courtier was first published in London in 1571 by J. Dayum, 
under the title De Curiali sive Aulico. The second edition was printed in 1577, the same year as the Rhetor 
was published, and by the same printer, Henry Bynneman. Subsequent reprints were issued in London in 
1585, 1593, 1603 and 1612, in Frankfurt in 1606, and in Strasbourg in 1619, 1639 and 1663. The last known 
edition was published in Cambridge in 1713. 


insignificant of rhetors, but was long ago received with remarkable favor and honored with a cer- 
tain signal commendation and public endorsement? by two most noble and magnificent lords, 
Oxford and Buckhurst,° perfect courtiers of unsurpassed excellence, even compared to that sin- 
gular ideal of Castiglione’s, as well as by two most learned and eloquent gentlemen, Caius and 
Byng.’ 


Next he visited France, and there he was received with great honor by certain of the most cele- 
brated and flourishing universities, and by virtue not only of his proficiency in law, but of his el- 
oquence as well, he was extolled with remarkable praise and even offered prestigious and lucra- 
tive academic positions. Afterward he returned home, about five years ago, and immediately 
came back to Cambridge, like a pious son to a doting mother, where he lectured and debated and, 
amid a huge throng from the whole University, was admitted into the College of Doctors of Civil 
Law. Nothing more rhetorical could be imagined than he. 


How reluctant I would be to say these things about you in your presence, and yet in the company 
of others I would gladly say even more. I say nothing of The Faithful Subject,’ composed ina 
very short time, to be sure, but, it seemed to me, with great artistry. I am silent about the rest of 
your achievements. For it would be a long task to linger over every individual detail, and I prefer 
here to seem to myself too stingy with my praises than to seem to you too lavish. What more can 
I say? If my Ciceronian was aptly dedicated to my Lewin (and it was, I think, most aptly dedi- 
cated to that most Ciceronian gentleman), it is clear that the Rhetor is not so much suited, as 
owed to Clerke, since he is a man who is wholly in every respect—in Nature, Art, and Practice—a 
rhetor, and is shielded and protected on all sides by my instruments,’ as though by the very armor 
of eloquence. 


> public endorsement. All the four individuals named below contributed commendatory materials that 
were published with Clerke’s translation of The Courtier. Letters from Oxford, Buckhurst and Caius were 
printed in the preface, and a poem by Byng appears at the end of the work. 

° Oxford and Buckhurst. Thomas Sackville, first Earl of Dorset and Baron Buckhurst (1536-1608), and 
Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford (1550-1604). 

7 Caius and Byng. John Caius or Kays (1510-1573) was a scholar and physician. He was one of the phy- 
sicians to Edward VII and then later to Mary. He was retained as court physician on the accession of Eliz- 
abeth, but in 1568 was dismissed for his Catholic sympathies. He devoted the later years of his life to 
writing a history of Cambridge. Thomas Byng (d. 1599) was a vice-chancellor at Cambridge and Regius 
Professor of Civil Law. 

8 The Faithful Subject. Fidelis servi subdito infideli responsio, London, 1573. This polemical work was 
written as a response to De Visibili Ecclesiae Monarchia by the Catholic exile Nicholas Sanders, in which 
he challenged Elizabeth’s right to the throne. Clerke’s tract is mainly concerned with proving the legiti- 
macy of Henry VIII’s marriage to Anne Boleyn. See J.W. Binns, /ntellectual Culture in Elizabethan and 
Jacobean England, 

° my instruments. i.e. Nature, Art, and Practice, which Harvey often refers to in the Rhetor as instru- 
ments. 


But I ask you, will you then say, “Is this the distinction you are making between me and your 
friend Lewin, that I am this half-educated rhetor whom you are fashioning and he a perfect Cice- 
ronian? Is this the way you treat me, Harvey? Is this what your highly complimentary preface is 
leading up to in the end?” 


How can this possibly be my intention, excellent Clerke, unless by honoring you with praise for 
a single attainment I should wish to rob you of many more praises of which you are equally de- 
serving, and to ruin the wine, as it were, by adding water to it, as the wily Odysseus did in 
Homer?!° But there is really no reason why I should greatly fear your secret thoughts, for your 
kind civility has not only been experienced by me personally (I must in fact confess it) but is also 
conspicuous enough to all. Especially since you yourself are so willing to share your praises with 
other men of outstanding quality, and since he who attributes a single virtue to you, and a perfect 
one, non only does not deny you the other virtues, but in a certain way tacitly ascribes to you e1- 
ther all, or surely a great many of them. 


I have defined a Ciceronian as one who has not only been decorated with the ornaments of elo- 
quence, but has been abundantly furnished with almost all the arts of Marcus Tullius and the 
other illustrious orators, and with their scholarship, knowledge of many various subjects, choic- 
est virtues, and remarkable prestige for culture and refinement of every kind.'' My Ciceronian is 
in fact almost identical to Cicero’s orator.!” On the other hand, for our present purposes I am call- 
ing a rhetor one who, with Nature as a guide and Experience, a kind of second nature, as a com- 
panion, has achieved such a mastery of all the rules and principles and precepts of oratory that he 
can speak and write ornately and copiously, and excels in that art which is identified by the dis- 
tinctive name of rhetoric and is counted among the seven.'* To the Ciceronian to be sure I have 
assigned a knowledge of an almost infinite number of various arts and subjects; the rhetor I con- 
fine within the proper limits of a single discipline. And when a perfect knowledge of this field 
has been attained by one who was in the beginning fit for speaking, and then devotes himself to 


'0 as the wily Odysseus did in Homer. Harvey has made a mistake here. The episode to which he refers 
doesn’t come from Homer, but from a fifth-century satyr play titled Cyclops. Cf. Erasmus, Adagia 481F. 
The expression, “to ruin the wine by adding water,” means to do a kindness for someone and then under- 
mine it with some act of mischief. 

'! See Wilson and Forbes, Gabriel Harveys Ciceronianus pp. 77-79: “Tully demands of his orator, i.e., if 
I mistake not, of our Ciceronian, the power of invention; he demands judgment; he demands grace in the 
countenance, control in the voice, dignity in the gesture; he demands not a hazy but a definite and very 
profound knowledge of the most important subjects and arts. In short, he demands that comprehensive 
scope of knowledge which the Greeks call “general culture,” a culture by which men are rounded off to 
absolute perfection in all particulars. One who had mastered all these attainments, and who copied all or 
most of the excellences of Cicero with an imitation not superstitious and worse than servile but free and 
enlightened, and who was, in a word, an accomplished master of forensics and, as the famous definition 
has it, ‘a good man skilled in speaking well’—such a one, and none other, I reckoned to be Cicero’s ideal 
orator, a Ciceronian, and in short a second Cicero.” [Forbes’ translation] 

 Cicero’s orator. i.e. the ideal orator delineated by Cicero in the work entitled Orator. 

'3 the seven. i.e. the Seven Liberal Arts. 


practice, I feel that he should be called a rhetor, and indeed an excellent rhetor. And this must be 
thought the proper and genuine meaning of the word, although I am not unaware that occasion- 
ally it is used with a broader meaning and at times encompasses other arts. 


This then will be the sum of the matter. When I was about to publish the Ciceronian our Lewin 
came to mind, whose close friendship I had always regarded as one of the finest gifts of fortune, 
and who some years before had precisely described to me Cicero’s orator (that is, as I interpret it, 
a Ciceronian), and seemed himself at the time an almost perfect Ciceronian. (Why am I to call 
him an orator? A Ciceronian and an orator are one and the same thing.) Moreover, when I was a 
little later planning to publish the Rhetor, at once there came to mind Clerke, as if appearing to 
me before my very eyes. He is to be sure not only a rhetor (for you too are without question a 
Ciceronian, and, as I wrote in my salutation, an orator), but he is nevertheless an exceptional rhe- 
tor, and an almost peerless master of the art of speaking. And if I win his approval for this Rhetor 
of mine, as I recently did that of Lewin for my Ciceronian (a thing which by Jove I little doubt, 
at least as regards the subject matter), I am not greatly concerned about the judgments or pre- 
judgments of others. As for those whom you in that elegant letter to Buckhurst cleverly branded 
with the name Nizolistas, believe me, so little do they intimidate me, that if any such should 
come running up with their Nizolii and thesauri, I think they should almost be regarded as little 
abecedarians and assigned to the lowest grade of the grammatistas.'* Farewell, and add Gabriel 
Harvey to the list of those who are most devoted to your welfare and most protective of your 
honor. 


Sent from Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, July 29, 1577. 


*% Ok Ck OK O& 


B. Clerke returns greetings to the Cantabrigian G. Harvey, most eloquent professor of the art of 
rhetoric. 


My splendid Harvey, as I was recently rusticating at Mitcham, as though in my Tusculan villa,!° 
by happy chance there fell into my hands your exquisitely crafted Rhetor. You could indeed have 
more appropriately dedicated this work to many others than to me, for all my oratorical powers 


'4 Tn his letter to Buckhurst that appears in the preface of De Curiali, Clerke explains that in translating 
Castiglione he was obliged to use many non-classical words and even coin new ones; he therefore antici- 
pates an attack from the Nizolistas, or followers of Marius Nizzolius, those ultra-Ciceronians who be- 
lieved that in writing Latin no word or phrase should be used that is not found in the works of Cicero. 
Mario Nizzoli (1498-1576) was a professor at the University of Parma and one of the staunchest defend- 
ers of a strict Ciceronian imitation. He is most famous for his Observationes in Marcum Tullium Cicero- 
nem, a compilation of words and phrases taken from the works of Cicero to serve as a handbook for Latin 
composition. It was published in 1535 and later revised and expanded by others under the title Thesaurus 
Ciceronianus. In the course of time the name Nizolius became a generic term for such phrasebooks. 

'S Tusculan villa. Cicero’s favorite country retreat. Cf. Gabriel Harveys Ciceronianus 44.14 and note. 


(if ever there were any) were sapped some years ago by Bartolus and Baldus,'® and a taciturn, 
leaden, melancholy spirit is daily engendered in me by weighty business, so that I now desire to 
think wisely rather than to speak eloquently (were this within my power). Nevertheless, I gladly 
and gratefully acknowledge your kind intentions, and indeed (believe me, who am not one to 
flatter), I greatly respect and admire your good judgment in fashioning both your Ciceronian and 
your Rhetor, especially considering your young age. There are a number of things in these works 
that give me pleasure, but the thing that pleases me most, especially in your Rhetor, is that hav- 
ing read over and studied many writers, and harvested many things from them, you have given a 
fair and honest appraisal of all of them, and have not instead of honey poured the poison of ven- 
omous words over those from whom you have gathered fruits and flowers (as certain ones do, 
wishing to be wiser than their limited minds allow). You will receive in return this reward, that in 
the future your own writings will be read with the same kindness by others. There are many other 
things in your speeches that greatly please me: the graceful flow of your words, the elegance of 
your thoughts, and the smooth, almost incredible sweetness of your style. In this last your Rhetor 
has equaled your Ciceronian, or maybe even surpassed it, unless I have been deceived either by 
that love for you that was recently kindled in me upon seeing your Rhetor, or by my own want of 
judgment. 


I would not now be telling this to you, who accurately assess all your work, if not to persuade 
you to undertake a new work every year, and to continue to pursue with great energy that suc- 
cessful course that you have started on; for those things are generally better that are later in time 
and more carefully thought out, since our minds grow stronger day by day in activity, experience 
and judgment. And though in your writings I have never seen anything that was insufficiently 
polished by industry and even perfected by judgment (unless my own judgment is deficient), I 
nevertheless would urge, or rather earnestly ask that you one day visit my Byng, and yours too,!” 
a man of most precise judgment. He is a gentle person and will receive with great kindness both 
you and your books (which I hope will be almost infinite in number), and he will not only extol 
them with the praise which they are due (and coming from a praiseworthy man, this is like a tro- 
phy), but also by his sound judgment and appraisal will refine them, in such a way that even if 
they should have no need of correction and more exacting criticism, they might seem to you to 
have taken on an added excellence from his very touch and gaze. Here I encourage you to do the 
very thing that I would be doing today in my Latin and Greek and philosophical studies if the 
plan of my life still permitted me to abide at Cambridge University. Nothing causes me greater 
grief than that I studied alone, read alone, wrote alone, and published my books alone. It is very 
important to have someone to whom you can communicate your thoughts, and to hear the advice 


'6 Bartolus and Baldus. Fourteenth century jurists. Clerke is referring here to the unpolished and, to a 
humanist, barbarous language of the legal profession. Their names are often paired in this context. See for 
example Erasmus, Ciceronianus 1011F. 

'’ and yours too. i.e. he is one of your fellow Cantabrigians. Byng was a law professor at Cambridge. 


of another, even one who is perhaps less wise than you. For two eyes can see more than one, as 
the proverb says, and every person is blind in regard to his own offspring. 


See how I begin to love you, my Harvey. At the very beginning of our friendship I make bold to 
give you such heartfelt advice. But why am I not to have the utmost confidence in your affection, 
seeing that you have dedicated so eloquent and perfect a work as your Rhetor to me, a man to 
whom you are in no way beholden? At the beginning of which (such is your love for me) there 
are so many praises of me as I will never acknowledge (unless by chance I forget who I am), nor 
would I ever permit them to see the light of day, unless I preferred to suffer lasting embarrass- 
ment than to do an injury to your exquisite writings and to deprive others of enjoying them. If I 
hold now or ever held some place among the orators (which I cannot honestly, or at least mod- 
estly confess), I surely achieved this not by reading many things, but by reading much. I always 
devoted myself to certain authors whom I continuously followed as my guides. If ever by chance 
I came upon others, by no means did I think they should be scorned, but I kept them in reserve 
for their own proper time and place, like light-armed reinforcements. I always followed after my 
guides with pious footsteps, as it were. Only one thing was lacking for attaining those modest 
goals that I set for myself, that Byng, who has always been a close friend in my life, was not also 
a close companion in my studies. I commend you to him, me to you, and all of us to all-righteous 
and almighty God. He will be my witness that I wish never to forget the benevolence of Harvey, 
and wish never to prove undeserving of it. Why say more? You have won my approval for your 
Rhetor and I have added you to my list of friends. Farewell. 


Sent from Mitcham, in County Surrey, September 1, 1577. 


2 OK Ck OK Ok 


Gabriel Harvey’s RHETOR, 
or a two-day speech on 
Nature, Art, and Practice. 


Day one, on Nature and Art. 


I cannot be more amazed that so many Englishmen--and Cantabrigians in particular, even the 
most fastidious and discriminating among them--have gathered together today in so great a 
throng from the whole university, as if for a theatrical performance, that they might hear speak 
on this occasion a man whom they have but lately heard so often with such attentive minds and 
ears. For what is as novel .. . but did I say novel? Nay, at Cambridge University what is as un- 
natural as not ignoring an old professor in every discipline, unless by chance it is thought he is 
going to say something new, something exotic, something almost never heard before? I myself 
have seen empty benches, I have seen deserted lecture halls while readings were being given or 
lectures delivered by men from whose tongues flowed speech sweeter than honey and nectar.!® 
Even our twin jewels, Byng and Dodington (I am ashamed to say it, but it is all too true, and in- 
deed all too intolerable), have not once, but often been forced to speak to the walls and 
benches.!” Such is the sensitivity, such the fastidiousness of the ears and minds of the Cantabrigi- 
ans. Here nothing old, nothing familiar is pleasing. We strive for the novel in clothing, manners, 
words, gestures, everything. Even to attend the lectures of the same teacher for a long time, 
though he be a splendid and polished speaker, is an abomination, especially if he resides in the 
same hall as we do and is one of our own. 


Last year to be sure I expected (why pretend otherwise?) an audience from all the colleges and 
halls and a very large crowd.”° Of course, on that occasion I was not mistaken in my assessment. 
The seats were taken early, the lecture hall was packed, scholars of every age and class were in 
attendance. I beheld a huge ring of spectators, as at an assembly; a great throng, as at a fair; a 
rapt audience, as at a play. Nor indeed was this so surprising. My very novelty provided an audi- 
ence for me. 


But this year, at this present commencement, that vast and mighty multitude (believe me, who 
am not wont to lie), that throng of scholars was a thing I could scarcely hope for or dare expect. 


'8 from whose tongues... honey and nectar. Cf. Cicero, De Senectute 31; Homer, Iliad 1.249. 

'? Byng and Dodington. Thomas Byng was at this time Regius Professor of Civil Law at Cambridge, 
and Bartholomew Dodington was Regius Professor of Greek. The two taught in the same lecture hall as 
Harvey, the Schola Terentiana. See Robert Willis, The Architectural History of Cambridge [Cambridge, 
1988], vol. 3 p. 20. 

?0 Last year i.e. at Harvey’s commencement address in 1574, his first year as Praelector of Rhetoric. For 
a discussion of the dating of the Rhetor, see Wilson’s introduction to Gabriel Harveys Ciceronianus, pp. 
5-6. 


And indeed I was long ago resigned to singing to myself and these walls of rhetoric from here on 
out, with only one or two of my students in attendance, not to hear my eloquence, but so that 
they might verify my presence.”! 


But behold--surpassing all my hopes, contrary to all my expectations--this truly incredible 
crowd, comprising not only charming boys, not only cultured youths, but even the most learned 
and eloquent men, such as I see present here in great numbers on all sides. I feel as if I were in 
Paris, or even Rome itself, rather than at Cambridge. And indeed, not without reason do they at- 
tend this talk, though their ears—greedy and capacious, scrupulous and sensitive (I know whereof 
I speak)--could not be satisfied, even if your Cicero himself should come back to life and lecture 
here before them on eloquence. 


For nearly all of you, I imagine, have surely rushed to this gathering because you were drawn by 
the anticipation, or rather were excited by the titillation, of some novelty. But see how I have 
made no allowance either for your trip here or for my own glory. For I bring with me nothing re- 
condite, nothing worthy of the ears of such illustrious orators, or the minds of such excellent phi- 
losophers; nothing new to anyone, or not heard before in this seat of eloquence. Harvey is now 
old, and almost even, he adds, decrepit.”” He relinquishes his novelty to the new professors. But 
if you nonetheless choose to judge him worthy of so honorific a throng, and to hear a common 
and a simple speech on a common theme (for so does it seem to me, and so in fact it is), lay 
aside, I pray, for the span of a half-hour those Ciceronian and Hyperattic ears of yours, and by 
your kind leave grant me your attention while I describe in my very plain and simple way the 
paths that lead to eloquence, remaining intent all the while on the profit and advantage of my au- 
ditors and not some petty glory.” 


I used the word auditors, for I feel that you who have gathered here today and now occupy these 
seats should be divided into two classes: auditors and spectators. By auditors I mean those who 
have been inflamed by the marvelous beauty and grace of Eloquence, and seek to attain a de- 
lightful intimacy with her, and to enjoy her company, and for this purpose are planning to use my 


*! these walls of rhetoric. These words seem to indicate that this inaugural address was delivered not at 
a special venue but in the Schola Terentiana, the lecture hall devoted to rhetoric at this period. It was lo- 
cated on the upper floor of the west side of the Schools Quadrangle. See Robert Willis, The Architectural 
History of Cambridge, vol. 3, pp. 10, 17, 20-21. verify my presence. Teachers’ absences were taken seri- 
ously at Cambridge. Offenders were fined. See Statutes 1570 in Cambridge Documents 1852, I, pp. 456- 
7. 

»? old and...decrepit. At the time the Rhetor was delivered, Harvey was about 25 years of age. 

3 Ciceronian. Harvey is referring to that ultra-Ciceronianism which held that Cicero should be the sole 
model of proper Latin style, and that no word or construction should be used that is not found in his 
works. Hyperattic. Excessively meticulous in expressing oneself in a pure Attic dialect. Cf. Lucian, 
Demonax 26, where the word is used to describe the speech of a man with an overly erudite and anti- 
quated vocabulary. 


aid or advice or instruction.” I am calling spectators those who, though they are already the inti- 
mates of Eloquence, and were long ago granted citizenship in that most fastidious Common- 
wealth of Ciceronians, have nonetheless wanted to see and hear what is being done and said and 
taught, and attend this talk as if it were a play, for the sake of amusement. As for the auditors, if 
they wish it, I will send them straight to the presence of her whom they have so passionately 
loved and desired and courted; the spectators, if it seems best, I will send off to the studies.”> For 
I think I see that they are suffering from a great sense of loss. Some are pining for Cicero, others 
for Caesar, certain ones for Livy, several for Seneca, and still others, I dare say, even pine for 
Longeuil and Osorio, and in the meantime they are wasting a perfectly good hour here while they 
subject their refined and cultivated little ears to so frigid an orator.”° These men I would urge as a 
friend, I would ask as an inferior, to return, each to his own darling love, and bid this ragged ora- 
tor good-bye. For I am warning you, most illustrious spectators, I am declaring, I am announcing 
in advance that in today's speech you will hear nothing either novel in subject matter or polished 
in style or in any way exquisite. No, you will hear only those precepts which you yourselves fol- 
lowed some years ago, which you have reviewed in your mind and almost chanted like a sing- 
song. For I intend to lead my auditors to Eloquence not along winding trails in the wilderness but 
by the well-traveled and public “royal road,” as they say. And when they behold her lovely face, 
her rosy complexion, her enchanting eyes (they will do so soon, if I am not mistaken), I am quite 
sure that they will--I do not say, as did Cicero, run--but clearly fly to kiss and embrace her.”’ 


For what Helen, what Venus can be compared to the remarkable form and loveliness of Elo- 
quence? And there are also small flowers, there are colors and pigments, there are adornments, 
there are decorations, there are curls and curling irons for her much-loved beauty; there are gaie- 
ties and charms, there are embellishments, there are inlays and tiles and trappings, there are 
gems, pearls, lights, little stars; there are delights, there are oratorical spices, there are cosmetics 
for every shade of red and white.”* Certainly these were the terms used by the most eloquent and 
illustrious men, and your friend Cicero himself most of all. And if each of these things individu- 
ally can move a Corydon or Tityrus, reared in the fields and forests and almost completely unciv- 
ilized, what sort of impression will be made on my auditors by all of them in combination?” 
They have certainly made so powerful an impression on you, learned gentlemen, that, seized by a 


*4 to enjoy her company. Lit., “to have a thing with her.” This colorless Latin idiom means “to have 
dealings with”; but in the comic poets it is used euphemistically to describe a sexual relationship, like the 
English “to have an affair with,” and Harvey probably intended to suggest that meaning here. 

°5 the studies. For a description of these small carrels, see An Architectural History of the University of 
Cambridge, vol. 3, pp. 307 ff. 

6 Longeuil and Osorio. Christophe de Longeuil (c. 1488-1522) and Jeronimo Osorio da Fonseca (1506 
- 80) were both famous for their adherence to a strict Ciceronian style. 

°7 run...to kiss. The reference is to Cicero, Epistulae ad Atticum 12.1.1: “Would that I could run right 
now to the embrace of my Tullia, and to the kiss of Attica!” 

°8 All the terms in this list were used figuratively by Cicero and other Roman writers to describe rhetorical 
embellishments. 

?° Corydon or Tityrus. Two of the shepherds in Vergil’s Eclogues. 


certain amorous passion, or rather hunger, so to speak, you long ago devoured Cicero whole and 
entire, and greedily scoured all the perfume cases and cosmetic kits of Isocrates and Demosthe- 
nes. And if I saw these fellows walking in the ways of those ancients, I would break off this ora- 
tion here and now, and I would say that they have a shortcut by which to proceed to eloquence. 


But those annual whistles and shouts I hear indicate that almost all, or at least the greater part of 
my auditors are newcomers, who do not understand what they should do or whom they should 
imitate, but who nonetheless are captivated by the splendor of rhetoric and seek to be orators. 
Therefore I will now, if Iam able, reveal those things and place them all in their view, in such a 
way that they might seem to see them with their eyes and almost hold them in their hands. In the 
meantime I pray you, most eloquent and refined gentlemen, either withdraw, if you like, or with 
the kindness that you have shown so far hear me as I recite some precepts so common as to be 
almost elementary. And from those whose tongues and ears Cicero alone inhabits, I beg for- 
giveness, if by chance I let drop in my haste a word that is unCiceronian. We cannot all be 
Longeuils and Cortesis.*° Some of us do not wish to be. As for those who study more Latin au- 
thors, but only the best and choicest, and who to accompany Cicero, the foremost of all, add Cae- 
sar, Varro, Sallust, Livy, Seneca, Terence too, and Plautus and Vergil and Horace, I am sure they 
will be sympathetic to me. For reading as I do many works by many authors, sometimes even the 
poets, as Crassus bids in Cicero, I cannot guarantee that in so impromptu an oration I will not use 
a word not found in a Ciceronian phrase book.*! 


But those little crows and apes of Cicero were long ago driven from the stage by the hissing and 
laughter of the learned, as they so well deserved, and at last have almost vanished, and I now 
hope to find not only eager and attentive auditors, but friendly spectators as well, not the sort 
who scrupulously weigh every individual detail on the scales of their own refined tastes, but who 
interpret everything in a fair and good-natured way.** I too in fact wanted, if I was able--but per- 
haps I was not--to speak in as Ciceronian a style as the Ciceronianest of them all.*? Forgive me, 
illustrious Ciceronians, if I ought not use that word in the superlative. 


But those rambling remarks were directed at the more discriminating spectators. I come now to 
you, my splendid and delightful auditors. Some of you I recognize as veterans; others I see are 


°° Cortesis. Paolo Cortesi (1465/71-1510) was one of the most prominent Ciceronians in the age of Eras- 
mus. 

3! As Crassus bids. Cicero, De Oratore 1.158. Ciceronian phrase book. A compilation of words and 
phrases taken from the works of Cicero, to serve as a handbook for Latin composition. The most famous 
was published in 1535 by Mario Nizzoli (F. Marius Nizolius) and entitled Observationes in Marcum Tul- 
lium Ciceronem. It was later revised and expanded by others under the title Thesaurus Ciceronianus. 

>? crows and apes of Cicero. Cf. Gabriel Harvey's Ciceronianus 54.31 and note. 

33 In Harvey’s Ciceronianus, he gives a humorous account of this ultra-Ciceronian phase (pp. 58-68). Juan 
Luis Vives apparently was the first to use the superlative form of Ciceronian (Ciceronianissimus), in a 
description of Longeuil. See Gabriel Harvey's Ciceronianus 54.30 and note. 


newcomers who have just arrived. You who are veterans will somewhat more easily and clearly 
understand what I have to say, but I will make it my aim that the novices too might boast that 
they have learned some things, and have understood everything. For indeed, by Jove, I would ra- 
ther be condemned by many for over-simplicity than not be understood by all because of some 
obscurity. Those who wish it (for I shall not stop them), those who think it a lofty thing to appear 
to be wise, may imitate, by my kind leave, the dark obscurity of Heraclitus and the cryptic eso- 
terica of Aristotle. I myself like speech that acts as a spokesman of the mind, and is simple, pre- 
cise and lucid. 


Attend then with your minds, you who are present in body, and go forth to meet Eloquence, who 
willingly presents herself to you. The road is not so very rough, not steep or rugged, not deserted, 
not solitary. It was long ago left smooth for you by the great many who have gone before us, and 
especially by those men of the highest honor and eloquence. Follow in their footsteps. On your 
journey you will have me either as a guide, since it has happened thus, or better, as a companion 
and partner. But we must consider at the outset what equipment, what provisions we should take. 
If as I hope in this enterprise you heed me--and not really me, to be sure, but the greatest men of 
every age, men of intelligence and learning, teachers and leaders--I will soon place you in the 
realm of Eloquence and in her most delightful presence. And if I take this task upon myself, hav- 
ing abided as I have for so many years now in the splendid palace of Eloquence and constantly 
conversed with all the orators from all the ages, I think that I have a certain right to claim it. I do 
not fear that well-worn adage: “He who knows not the path for himself shows the way to oth- 


ers.”>4 


Just as in acquiring the art of dialectic (which was explained so ably yesterday by my col- 
league)*>--as indeed in the acquisition of all arts and subjects either necessary for use and enjoy- 
ment or distinguished by honor and excellence--so too if one should wish to attain to a studied 
and brilliant manner of speaking--to eloquence, in other words--he has need of the threefold in- 
strument of Nature, Art, and Practice, without which no one can join the ranks of outstanding or- 
ators. For we are formed by nature, polished by education and training, and perfected by practice 
and experience; nor is talent without training, or training without talent, or the both of them with- 
out habitual practice sufficient for honor and glory. And what that famous poet said most ele- 
gantly about virginity can, I feel, be very aptly applied to eloquence: “Your virginity is not 
wholly your own; it partly belongs to your parents. A third part is your mother’s gift, a third part 


34 An adaptation of a verse by Ennius quoted in Cicero, De Divinatione 1.132. 

35 my colleague. This might very well have been Laurence Chaderton, a fellow of Christ’s and Praelec- 
tor of Logic. See E.S. Shuckburgh, Laurence Chaderton, D.D. (Cambridge, 1884) p. 5: “The interval be- 
tween 1571 and 1584 seems to have been spent mainly at Christ’s, where he held various college and uni- 
versity offices with credit .. . He read logic also in the public schools, and, lecturing on the Ars logica of 
Peter Ramus, roused a great interest in that study throughout the university.” Chaderton is credited with 
introducing Ramist logic to England. See Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700, W. S. Howell, p. 
179 and note. 


your father’s, a third alone is yours.”*° But when an excellent and outstanding nature is enriched 
not only by technical theory and invigorating training, but also by constant reading and careful 
thought and frequent and painstaking writing, then and only then does there arise that brilliant 
and remarkable and indefinable thing which the Greeks praise in their Demosthenes and we in 
Cicero. And he who has been splendidly furnished with all three things in abundance can expect 
(unless eloquence deceives me) something greater and more divine than both those ancients. 
Therefore I recommend that each and every one of you take this triple tool to serve you on your 
journey, for I surely think that all things rest on it alone. There is no height so steep, no rampart 
so difficult, that it cannot easily be stormed with the help of these siege-engines. 


But I ought not talk about all three things jumbled together, each of which needs to be investi- 
gated at some length by itself. By God, I could fill volumes if I should wish to cover them all in 
great detail. But I must take into account myself to some degree, and the time and place of course 
to a great degree, and you my audience most of all. The treatment of each topic must be com- 
pressed and abridged, but I hope you will find that though I have not said nearly all that I could 
on these subjects, I have yet said all that I should. And on nature at least I will speak very briefly; 
on the other two subjects, and especially on practice, I will by your kind leave speak not only a 
little more fully but more colorfully. In the meantime I ask that you pay attention, as you have up 
to now. 


On Nature. 


To begin then, I am in agreement with your Cicero's Crassus, a most eminent man and an espe- 
cially illustrious orator, who maintained that nature above all, and talent, contribute the most to 
speaking skill, and that we are not helped much by a teacher of rhetoric unless we have an abun- 
dance of certain useful endowments from nature itself.*’ For not only in almost all other matters, 
but, I think, most especially in this instance does that celebrated saying of the people and poets 
have relevance: “Nothing is proper with Minerva unwilling”;** which is to say, with nature op- 


posing and resisting. 


Imagine someone, for example, with a bad stutter, a harsh voice, an ugly face, a clumsy and un- 
gainly body, who is uncouth and crude in all discourse and ridiculous even in his very move- 
ments and gestures. If he should choose to devote himself to the study of rhetoric, and to spend 
his entire lifetime at it, we would see him become an orator not much sooner than an ass become 
a singer or a fish a musician. Therefore I strongly agree too with that other splendid and excellent 
orator of Cicero's, who said, after Crassus had concluded his talk, and he himself had added 


*6 Catullus, 62.62-64. 

37 Crassus. Lucius Licinius Crassus (140 - 91 B.C.) was considered the greatest Roman orator of his day. 
Cicero made him the principal interlocutor in his dialogue De Oratore. 

38 Cicero, De Officiis 1.110. See also Erasmus, Adagia 44A. 


certain other observations that he thought proper--and very cleverly, I think (for who is more 
clever than Antonius?):°” 


In this matter I praise most highly that great teacher Apollonius of Alabanda, 
who, though he taught for a fee, yet would not permit those whom he judged in- 
capable of developing into orators to waste their time with him, but would send 
them away, and urge and steer each one toward that art to which Apollonius 
thought he was suited.*° 


Surely that was a splendid act on the part of the Alabandan, in my opinion, and very wisely com- 
mended by Antonius. For who of you does not know the origin of that common proverb, which 
has been quoted by everyone: “A Mercury cannot be made from just any wood”?*! And Mercury, 
as you know, was regarded as the god of eloquence, which is the subject of our discussion. I will 
leave it to you to infer the rest. You will come to the conclusion that in the natural course of 
things there are some who should be removed from the schools of rhetoric and transported to the 
fields and placed among the dumb livestock. But far be it from me from suspecting that there is 
any at all of my auditors who is so deprived of the endowments and ornaments of nature, and so 
uncouth and offensive in tongue, voice, gesture, and all speech, that he could not, even in the 
judgment of Antonius and Crassus himself, come to be reckoned among the orators, and attain, if 
not all, then at least one of the qualities of eloquence, and it the best and most important. I see no 
Vulcan here; I spy no Thersites.*” I even fancy that I see on all sides many who have been 
blessed with such splendid natural gifts and endowments that they seem not so much sired, as 
crafted by some Mercury. Just so does their face, head, brow, eyes, hands, in short their whole 
body seem formed for speaking, and they seem to have been supplied, as if by a magic wand, 
with all the things necessary for a perfect and unique prototype of eloquence. By God, I think 
that Pallas herself grew weary of her virginity, and now at last has given birth and brought forth 
this golden and silver progeny on the most auspicious day of the month.** There are among you 
boys beloved of Juno; there are adolescents of an outstanding and noble nature; there are young 
men of unassailable excellence. Many have talents that are exceptional, some that are remarka- 
ble, and several have talents that are even heroic and altogether godlike: “So that all should with 
one voice proclaim all my blessings and praise my good fortune for having auditors with such 
fine qualities.”“* If rather than auditors I could say sons, like that character in the comedy, by no 
means would I hesitate to place myself above all the Priams and Metelli, but I would easily 


°° Antonius. Marcus Antonius (143-87 B.C.) was one of the most esteemed orators of his age. Cicero 
assigned him a major role in the dialogue De Oratore. He was the grandfather of the famous triumvir of 
the same name. 

40 Cicero, De Oratore 1.126. 

“| Cf. Erasmus, Adagia 566D. 

“ Thersites. The ugly and deformed soldier in the Iliad who abused Agamamemnon at a council of the 
Achaeans and was beaten by Odysseus for his impudence (//iad 2.211 ff.). Cf. Erasmus, Adagia 1020E. 
‘3 most auspicious day of the month. Lit., most auspicious Kalends. In the Roman calendar, the Kal- 
ends (first day) of every month were sacred to Juno, who as a goddess of childbirth might be expected to 
especially favor a child born on that day. Harvey might here be thinking in particular of the feast of the 
Matronalia, which fell on the Kalends of March. 

“4 Terence, Andria 96-98: “. .. all with one voice proclaimed all my blessings, and praised my good for- 
tune for having a son with such fine qualities.” 


surpass both them and all others who ever were, are, and shall be, in numerous offspring and 
splendid children.*° And so it behooves me to shout along with the illustrious poet: “O all too 
fortunate are you, if only you knew your blessings.’*° Without doubt you would vie with Rome 
herself, and Athens the nursemaid of orators, for preeminence in honor and glory, nor would you 
allow yourselves to be surpassed by any people in renown for excellence. 


A horse, if it knew its own strength, would not brook a rider, it would not be restrained by a bri- 
dle, it would not be gouged by spurs, it would not bear huge and endless burdens. And you, if 
you fully perceived the seeds of splendid things you have within you, if you were fully aware of 
the inner goads to excellence, and nature's brilliant sparks and flares, which have set you burning 
for a glory shining in all splendor, would you then with such a lack of spirit yield so easily to the 
name of antiquity (for it is really the name itself you esteem), and abandon your rivalry with it, 
as though laying down your sword and shield? I don't believe so; I don't think you would. For the 
same Nature that produced Cicero and Demosthenes produced you, and she did not so begrudge 
posterity, nor so favor Rome and Athens, that we can suppose that all her wealth and riches were 
spent on them alone. Nature is not decrepit, not barren, not worn out, not old, not exhausted. Let 
her speak for herself. She will angrily declare that she has suffered a grave and altogether intoler- 
able injustice. She will shout that her majesty has been defiled and degraded. She will be most 
troubled and embittered, and rightly so, that her gifts are not recognized by men, but are dimin- 
ished and corrupted. 


Was it right that my gifts be thus scorned, hidden, neglected; my native endowment to 
each thus ignored; those fiery sparks and flashes thus extinguished; my seeds choked, 
my tools blunted, my defenses overthrown, my ornaments crushed underfoot? Oh un- 
grateful mortals, who are enormously forgetful of both me and themselves, who do not 
in any way ponder the meaning of that divine utterance that came from heaven: Know 
thyself\*” | am a mother, not a stepmother. You are sons, and indeed “sons of a white 
hen,” as they say, not bastards, not stepsons.*® And do you so cast yourselves down and 
abase yourselves that you dare only admire those ancients, or childishly imitate them, 
not emulate them, not vie to go beyond them, not struggle to surpass them? “How long 
will you remain unaware of your own strength, which I wanted even the beasts to 
know?”, as that famous Capitolinus once said in a spirited address to the Roman citi- 


zens.*” 


4S Metelli. The Metelli were an extremely successful and prolific clan in Republican Rome. If Harvey 
has in mind a specific individual, he’s probably referring to Quintus Metellus, consul in 143 B.C., whose 
four sons also became consuls. Cf. Cicero, Brutus 81; Tusc. 1.85. 

46 An adaptation of Vergil, Georgics 2.458-9. 

47 divine utterance from heaven. Cf. Juvenal, 11.27; Erasmus, Adagia 258D. 

48 sons of a white hen. i.e. especially favored sons. The origin of the expression is unknown. Cf. Juve- 
nal 13.140-142; Erasmus, Adagia 58B. 

° This quote is taken from Livy, 6.18.5, where Capitolinus, encouraging the Roman plebeians to assert 
themselves against the patrician ruling class, asks “How long will you remain unaware of your own 


Recall how your beloved Aristotle emulated not only Isocrates but even Plato himself. 
He was a student emulating his teacher, a younger man an elder, a Stagirite an Athenian, 
an ugly man a handsome one, a licentious man a temperate one, a worldly man a godly 
one. In this matter I want you all to be Aristotles; nor ought you ever forget what was 
said to Varro by that communal preceptor of yours, the high priest as it were of this 
school: “Many students are greater than their teachers.”*° He does not say “some,” or “a 
few,” but a word of very broad range, “many” students; just as if this were not then 
something new or unheard of but very familiar and well-known, and as if it did not seem 
to him something rare and beyond belief but almost common. Although how feeble is 
this example, if we should wish to examine the older literary records. Rather remember, 
my sons, what was recorded for posterity by the wisest and most learned men, that once 
Hercules, he whose surname was Victor, struggled not with some mortal for supremacy 
in eloquence, but with Apollo Pythius himself over a tripod.°! The competition for excel- 
lence and fame is honorable. There is no stronger goad to preeminence and true glory. 
And indeed, in the illustrious words of the poet, “God himself helps the daring.”>? 


Imagine Nature, the mother of all things, speaking with you in this way, and not only with you 
my auditors, but also with these most excellent and distinguished gentlemen, whose unpedantic 
meticulousness you ought to imitate. 


Britons are rich in talent. There are those who seem to me to have imbibed wit and elegance 
along with their nurse's milk. Cambridge today is not less brilliant in culture, less urbane in man- 
ners, less bedewed with every charm and grace than were those ancient cities of the Romans and 
Athenians, even when they were deemed far the most flourishing of all and the mistresses of the 
world. You, who have been so blessed with ability, vie too with those remarkable men in elo- 
quence, and in the adornment of word and thought, and all the magnificent glory of speaking and 
pleading. It is conceivable that some of you noble youths, driven on by your diligent exertions 
and the strong impulse of your native talent, will one day race, even “drawn by white horses,” 
beyond all others to the glorious pinnacle of eloquence.** I do not even exclude that monarch of 
the courtroom, Cicero himself. 


strength, which Nature wanted even the beasts to know?” Since Nature herself is quoting the statement, 
she recasts it in the first person. 

»° Cicero, Epistulae ad Familiares 9.7.2. See also Erasmus, Adagia 833F. 

>! Cf. Apollodorus, Library 2.6.2, 4; Pausanias, 10.13.8. 

°° Ovid, Metamorphoses 10.586. 

3 unpedantic meticulousness. Terence in the prologue to the Andria (v. 21) applies the term obscura 
diligentia (pedantic meticulousness) to his finical critics. 

4 drawn by white horses. i.e. to outstrip easily, beat by a mile. Cf. Horace, Sermones 1.7.6-8; Erasmus, 
Adagia 159C. 


Now if there are any whom Nature has not showered with such splendid blessings--whose voice 
is not very pleasant, nor delivery very impressive, and who seem to lack some other natural gift-- 
these I will dissuade from oratorical study and training, just as I would myself. For indeed if 
there is anyone from whom Nature has hidden her wealth and abundance, it is I, and if to any 
men the gods have sold their gifts in exchange for toils, as that Greek poet says, I will add myself 
to their number and join their company.* But I will speak no further of myself, in whom there is 
nothing which could rouse the spirit of any youths. For what if they should become Harvey's 
equals? What if they should turn out much superior? What if they should seize this chair of elo- 
quence and be surrounded by an audience of close to four hundred, and sometimes even more? 
But holy God, how far will they still be from that full maturation which I seek and so highly 
commend to you. 


Let us look at the ancients. We see Quintus Varius, an ugly and awkward fellow, who Crassus 
said attained, with whatever ability he possessed, great influence in a mighty state.*° We see 
Caius Coelius, a homo novus, mentioned by the same Crassus.>’ We see that scattered and slow- 
witted Curio, who when he spoke reeled as if he were on a boat, who invited mockery and laugh- 
ter, who even in a trial of the greatest importance forgot the entire case, who was deserted by his 
audience; and yet, though completely lacking the other qualities of a good speaker, simply be- 
cause of the excellence of his words and his power of expression and swift fluency of speech, he 
was counted next to the best as an orator.°* We see countless others who were deprived of the aid 
and support of nature and yet were not entirely inept orators. 


Or if there is anyone who is not moved by all these examples, let us remember those luminaries 
of Greece and Italy, and truly the tongues of each tongue, so to speak (for so were they almost 
held, and so now do we think they were), Demosthenes, I say, and Cicero. None since the crea- 
tion of the world is judged more perfect in this field than they, yet they had certain natural im- 
pediments of their own, and quite severe ones. Who does not know that the Athenian stammered 
so badly that he could not even pronounce the first letter of his art, but had to learn it from a 
dog?°? I pass over his shortness of breath. I do not speak of his placing stones in his mouth. I say 
nothing of his climbing steep slopes and holding his breath.® I do not mention Phalerum.®! I am 


5 Cf. Hermogenes, Progymnasmata 3.23; Erasmus, Adagia 466B. 

%° Cf. Cicero, De Oratore 1.117. 

>” homo novus. In ancient Rome a ‘new man’ was a magistrate whose ancestors had not held high office. 
Such men were commonly looked upon as upstarts by members of the old nobility, and were quite rare in 
the time of the late Republic, Cicero and Marius being the most notable examples. 

8 These details concerning Curio are taken from Cicero, Brutus 216, 217, 305, 220. 

»° Cf. Cicero, De Oratore 1.260. “And though Demosthenes stuttered so badly that he was unable to pro- 
nounce the first letter of his chosen art, through practice he became as clear a speaker as anyone.” I would 
guess that the detail about the dog was Harvey’s own gag. He mentions the dog again later on. 

6 Cf. Cicero, De Oratore 1.261. 

°' Phalerum. As an exercise to strengthen his voice, Demosthenes would go to the beach at Phalerum 
and shout over the waves. Cf. Cicero, De Finibus 5.5; Plutarch, Moralia (Decem Oratorum Vitae) 844F. 


silent about Satyrus. I do not tell of the verses of Sophocles or Euripides.” I ignore the lantern 
and the mirror.™ I do not rehash his running and shouting. I pass over all the rest of the exercises 
for his weakness and hesitancy of speech. 


What about your darling Cicero?™ Allow me, I pray, this favor, to touch upon lightly in passing 
the extreme thinness of the body, the weakness of the lungs, the long, skinny neck, a certain 
countrified fear of public speaking, especially when beginning a case, the excessive straining of 
the voice, the extravagant and redundant verbosity in all discourse, the training by Molo, the in- 
veterate slowness of speech, which Melissus criticized in our Vergil too,°° and whatever else 
there is of this kind. 


And what am I to say here about Isocrates? He was so deficient in superior natural talent that he 
recognized how very similar he was to a whetstone, “which can sharpen iron, though it itself 
lacks sharpness”;°’ and he did not dare face the glare of the forum, nor spend his days in that 
huge throng of people, but within the walls of his home fostered whatever glory he could ac- 
quire.°* Yet in the end he attained such perfection that he was called by his own people the Attic 
Siren,’ because of the remarkable honey-like sweetness within him. And he was called by your 
Cicero not only a great and illustrious orator, but even a unique and perfect teacher and master,” 


from whose school of course’! . . . but who does not know the rest? 


But it was part of the happy destiny of Aristotle that this single individual has come now to be 
regarded as almost the equivalent not only of all philosophers, but even of all orators and rhetors. 
And indeed he was specifically called a marvel of nature by some of his interpreters, Latin as 
well as Greek (not to mention for the moment the Arabs), because, I believe, it was thought that 
an abundance of special gifts and blessings from nature had made him remarkable beyond all 


® verses of Sophocles or Euripides. Cf. Plutarch, Demosthenes 7.1-2. To prove to Demosthenes the im- 
portance of delivery, the actor Satyrus had him recite some lines from the tragic poets. After Demosthenes 
did so, Satyrus repeated the verses as an actor would deliver them, with skillful voice and gesture, so that 
to Demosthenes they seemed completely transformed. 

° the lantern and the mirror. The lantern refers to Demosthenes’s habit of working into the night. Cf. 
Plutarch, Demosthenes 8.3-4. Demosthenes would declaim in front of a mirror in order to improve his de- 
livery. Cf. Plutarch, Demosthenes 11.2. 

4 For Cicero’s natural weaknesses see Brutus, 313 and 316. 

® Cf, Suetonius, De Grammaticis 21; Vita Vergilii 16. 

6 Cf. Plutarch, Moralia (Decem Oratorum Vitae) 838E; Erasmus, Apophthegmata 364E; Gabriel Har- 
vey Ciceronianus 98.21. 

®” Horace, Ars Poetica 304-5. 

68 Cf. Cicero, Brutus 32. Because of his weak voice and natural timidity, Isocrates devoted himself to 
teaching oratory and writing speeches for others. 

® Attic Siren. Cf. Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 1.17. 

” Cf. Cicero, Brutus 32; De Oratore 3.36. 

” from whose school. Before breaking off in mid-sentence, Harvey begins to quote from Cicero, De Or- 
atore 2.94: “. .. Isocrates . .. from whose school, as from the Trojan horse, none but leaders emerged.” A 
version of the quote is given in full later on. 


others. But you too, o miracle of nature, though your speech was said to flow like a river of gold, 
you too not only lacked a number of other resources for oratorical glory, but were as halting and 
stammering in speech as the worst of them.’* And yet what Aristotelian even now would not 
count you among the foremost orators? 


These things ought to rouse and inspire you, my auditors, if it be thought that eloquence is not 
completely implanted and engendered in anyone at birth, but rather is held confined, as it were, 
by certain surmountable impediments. For as I look around at everyone here, I nowhere spot that 
“ass with a lyre,” born for the stables and not the schools.’* Forgive me, if I declare that I do see 
some Apuleiuses--but why do I say some?--rather I see one such, or even perhaps a second (I 
dare not add still another), who is delighted by his own peculiar style of speaking, a style I am 
not suggesting is asinine, but rather insufficiently Ciceronian.” I name no names; I anticipate a 
metamorphosis. Not a change from asses into men, but from Apuleiuses into Ciceros. For there is 
absolutely no reason why either these fellows or the rest of you should abandon hope or slacken 
your efforts. Nature has served many of you excellently, some of you brilliantly, and all of you 
well. You are all fine specimens, and God, as in the proverb, has certainly played his part: you 
now vigorously play yours. And soon, by Jove, I will expect to see not Bembos, not Sadoletos, 
not Sturms, not Manuzios, not Osorios, but Hortensii, and Julii, Ciceros, Demostheneses, and 
whoever may be more perfect and divine than these.” For surely (unless I am greatly mistaken, 
but of course I am not) certain of you are more gifted than they, and most of you are gifted as 
much. But on the subject of Nature--that “golden foundation,” in the words of Pindar--enough 
has now been said.”° 


For I fancy that I hear one of my more refined listeners, asking me by what steps he can ascend 
to so great and marvelous a height: “We desire most fervently, Professor of Eloquence, at the 
first opportunity to exert to the utmost all those natural powers of ours which you have elabo- 
rated on in your talk, to keep us, I believe, from being ensnared by a dangerous sort of deception, 
while enticing us to the pursuit of a most beautiful thing, and for that reason most difficult. For 
of course we wish to be able as soon as possible to set forth and attain that thing that you so 


® Diogenes Laertius, 10.1.1. 

® ass with a lyre. Cf. Erasmus, Adagia 164B. 

™ Apuleiuses. Apuleius (ca.125 - 171 A.D.) was a Latin writer from North Africa. His major work was 
the long romance entitled Metamorphoses, sometimes known as The Golden Ass. The narrator of the story 
is a young man named Lucius, who is transformed by magic into an ass, has a number of adventures in 
this animal shape, and in the end regains his human form with the aid of the goddess Isis. The style of the 
work is very extravagant and eccentric. William Adlington, the first English translator of The Golden Ass 
and Harvey’s contemporary, wrote of it: “. .. the author has written his work in so dark and high a style, 
in so strange and absurd words, and in such new and invented phrases, as he seemed rather to set it forth 
to shew his magnificence of prose, than to participate his doings to others.” 

7> Bembos ... Osorios. A list of some of the most celebrated Latin stylists of the 16 century. 

7 solden foundation. Harvey is here not quoting Pindar directly, but quoting Lucian quoting Pindar. 
See Lucian, Encomium Demosthenis 11. 


carefully commend to us all, the majesty of eloquence.’’ You only cover the remaining topics, as 
you have planned. You will see that we are not only very supportive of you, but are also by far 
the most devoted students of eloquence. O if you could only let us hasten straight to eloquence, 
and the outcome be as we desire and as you promise! Truly I would revere you as a parent, and 
honor you as Alcibiades did Socrates himself, and I would compare you in speech with the Sileni 


and Satyrs, as he did Socrates in Plato's Symposium.””® 


I praise you, my splendid little Tully, whichever of you has so suddenly become inflamed by so 
burning a desire for eloquence. Some Seneca, I believe, has convinced you that a great part of 
success is the desire to succeed, and that noble nature of yours, that divine impulse and inspira- 
tion I say, that heavenly enthusiasm, in short, that bold and heroic spirit constantly rouses you to 
seek every honorable distinction.’? Give heed then, 0 wise one, and I will show you the rest of 
the way by which one travels to eloquence. 


On Art. 


Do you perceive how your eyes were disposed to see, and your ears to hear, even then, when you 
were an infant and wailing for the first time in your cradle? So too has your tongue been formed 
to speak: that is, it possesses that natural power and ability that I was talking about. The art of 
speaking itself, and training and exercise in speaking are things it does not possess, in the ab- 
sence of a teacher and habitual practice; no more than you could as an infant distinguish various 
colors and different sounds without a teacher and all experience. Nay, unless you pour oil in the 
lamp, as it were, that natural ability of yours, however great it is, will in the end be easily extin- 
guished. Therefore the remaining two components of our triple tool must be provided, the one 
the splendid tool of art, the other the most useful tool of diligent practice, both of which are vital 
for that which you seek. 


Can anyone be an artist without art?®° Or have you ever seen a bird flying without wings or a 
horse running without feet? Or if you have seen such things, which no one else has ever seen, 
come, tell me please, do you hope to become a goldsmith, or a painter, or a sculptor, or a musi- 
cian, or an architect, or a weaver, or any sort of artist at all without a teacher? But how much 


™” We desire most fervently ... majesty of eloquence. A little humor here. Harvey has put into the 
mouth of one of his young students a very intricate period. I felt obliged in the translation to divide it into 
two sentences. 

8 Plato, Symposium 215b ff. 

” Seneca, Epistulae Morales 71.36. 

8° art. The Latin word ars as used in this section has a rather broader range of meanings than the English 
art. It can mean, as here, the theoretical knowledge that one must acquire in order to attain proficiency in 
a given field. It can also mean a set of rules and principles intended to convey this knowledge, and even 
the book in which these rules are contained. Thus the word can be applied, for example, to Lyly’s Gram- 
mar and Talon’s Rhetorica. In the interests of coherence I’ve generally translated ars as art, even in those 
instances where the English word won’t bear the sense. 


easier are all these things, than that you develop into a supreme and perfect orator without the art 
of public speaking. There is need of a teacher, and indeed even an excellent teacher, who might 
point out the springs with his finger, as it were, and carefully pass on to you the art of speaking 
colorfully, brilliantly, copiously.*! But what sort of art shall we choose? Not an art entangled in 
countless difficulties, or packed with meaningless arguments; not one sullied by useless precepts 
or disfigured by strange and foreign ones; not an art polluted by any filth or fashioned to accord 
with our own will and judgment; not a single art joined and sewn together from many, like a quilt 
from many rags and skins (far too many rhetoricians have given this sort of art to us, if indeed 
one may call art that which conforms to no artistic principles). We want rather an art that is con- 
cise, precise, appropriate, lucid, accessible; one that is decorated and illuminated by precise defi- 
nitions, accurate divisions, and striking illustrations, as if by flashing gems and stars;* one that 
emerges, and in a way bursts into flower, from the speech of the most eloquent men and the best 
orators. Why so? Not only because brevity is pleasant and clarity delightful, but also so that elo- 
quence might be learned in a shorter time, and with less labor and richer results, and so that it 
might stand more firmly grounded, secured by deeper roots. For thus said the gifted poet in his 
Ars Poetica: “Whatever instruction you give, let it be brief.”” Why? He gives two reasons: “So 
that receptive minds might swiftly grasp your words and accurately retain them.” And indeed, as 


the same poet elegantly adds: “Everything superfluous spills from a mind that's full.”*° 


Therefore as Agesilaus chided the cobblers for putting a large shoe on a tiny foot,* so too, I 
think, are those greatly to be censured who, though Rhetoric is content with a few precepts, have 
crushed it beneath such a mass of rules and instructions. For either they are fools, and did not 
themselves see what was enough; or by Hercules they are too meddlesome, and did not know 
when to leave well enough alone; or they are envious and malicious, and intended for outstand- 
ing natures to be tortured and crucified. He spoke cleverly, if not in entirely good Latin, whoever 
it was who said: “It is foolish for what can be done by fewer means to be done by more.”* I for 
my part not only call it foolish, as that one did, but add that in many cases it is malicious, impu- 
dent, criminal, noxious, destructive to man, and hateful to nature itself. 


For what is fouler, what more outrageous, than that the brilliant light of divine nature, the flames 
lit not by some mortal but by the almighty and eternal godhead itself, be either buried under a 

multitude of precepts, or extinguished by their obscurity? Certainly for those who choose to hear 
me (I have the highest hopes for noble minds), not only the rhetoric, but all the arts they acquire 


8! point out the springs with his finger. Cf. Cicero, De Oratore 1.203, where Crassus uses this expres- 
sion to describe his role as a teacher. He says that he cannot lead his listeners to eloquence like a guide 
leading travelers to a spring, but can only point out the way with his finger. 

82 definitions .. . divisions ... illustrations. Cf. Ramus, Scholae dialecticae, lib. 9, intro., in Scholae in 
liberales artes (1569), col. 310: “A legitimate description of the arts and sciences will consist of . . . defi- 
nition, division, and illustration.” 

83 Horace, Ars Poetica 335-7. 

*4 Cf. Plutarch, Moralia 208C; Erasmus, Apophthegmata 94B. 

85 Cf. Sententiae sive Loci Communes Utriusque Iuris, 1585, p. 40. 


will be very spare in their number of precepts, very rich in profit and usefulness, in all language 
and style most natural, in care and skill of arrangement most accessible, most suitable for learn- 
ing, remembering, using and enjoying, and productive and bountiful in the public harvest of eve- 
ryday life, so to speak, rather than gaudily bedecked in painted flowers. 


I felt long ago, and now more than ever, that a rhetorical art very like this was prepared for me 
(why indeed should I hide so great and incredible a boon from you who have been placed under 
my tutelage?) by a man to whom I confess, and even proclaim that I owe the greatest debt, a man 
most refined in all his judgments, and an especially polished artist,®° Omer Talon.®’ This is not an 
art of many pages (for it is very brief), but believe me, it is of boundless and measureless useful- 
ness and profit. Nor indeed would I want you to imagine that this testimony is based on my own 
judgment. It is the testimony of Heinrich Schor, a well-respected man of remarkable learning, 
who, in a book just published, and commended by Sturm in his preface, declared that of all the 
rhetorics which have ever been set in type, Talon’s pleased him the most, as the truest to art and 
the most compendious of all.8° But why do I name Heinrich? The same opinion has been not 
only privately confessed among friends, but even publicly proclaimed before all by many learned 
men, and surely the champions of the present age: Peter Ramus; Antoine Foclin; Arnaud d’ Ossat; 
Johann Thomas Freige, who recently included it in his collection of dichotomies; Wilhelm Rod- 
ing, who recommended it to the Abbot of Hirsfeld and to the students of the school there; Vesso- 
dus, who imitated it in his own work on rhetoric; Beurhaus, who promises commentaries; and 
many others, among them our Baro (for he has now become one of us).*? Some of these men call 


86 artist. The Latin word here is artifex, which literally means art-maker. Since a rhetoric manual is an 
ars in Latin, the creator of a rhetoric manual might rightly be styled an artifex. 

87 Omer Talon. Omer Talon (ca. 1510-1562), or Audomarus Talaeus as he is known in Latin, was a 
friend and close associate of Peter Ramus. In 1545 he published the /nstitutiones Oratoriae as a compan- 
ion piece to Ramus’s Jnstitutiones Dialecticae. A radical revision of this work was published in 1548, 
with the title Rhetorica. The work was immediately popular, passing through five editions in the first four 
years. Upon Talon’s death, Ramus took over the work, with which he was involved from the beginning. In 
1567 he published a revised edition which was furnished with his “prelections,” or explanations. He con- 
tinued to put out new editions until his death in 1572. In 1584 Dudley Fenner published an English adap- 
tation of the Rhetorica, followed by Abraham Fraunce in 1588. Dudley Fenner, Artes of Logike and Re- 
thoricke; Abraham Fraunce, The Arcadian Rhetorike. 

88 Heinrich Schor. Heinrich Schor was from Flanders and became provost of the college of Surburg in 
1566. The work mentioned here was a guide he prepared for the Latin school in nearby Saverne. It was 
entitled Specimen et forma legitime tradendi sermonis et rationis disciplinas, ex P. Rami scriptis collecta, 
et Tabernensi scholae accommodata: per Henricum Schorum Surburgensem praepositum . .. Cum prae- 
fatione Io. Sturmii. 1572. Part of Sturm’s preface is quoted in Gabriel Harveys Ciceronianus, p. 109. 

8° Antoine Foclin. Like his teachers Ramus and Talon, Antoine Foclin (F oquelin, Fouquelin) was a na- 
tive of Vermandois. He published in 1555 a French translation of Talon’s Rhetorica titled La Rhetorique 
Francoise d’Antoine Foclin de Chauny en Vermandois. 

Arnaud d’Ossat. Arnaud d’Ossat (1536-1604) was a French diplomat, bishop and cardinal. He studied 
under Ramus in Paris and wrote two tracts in his defense: Arnaldi Ossati in disputationem Jacobi Car- 
pentarii de methodo (Paris, 1564) and Arnaldi Ossati additio ad expositionem de methodo (Paris, 1564). 
The two were published in a single volume in Frankfurt in 1583. 


Talon’s rhetoric a most elegant, others a golden, still others a living image of eloquence, and the 
author himself an Apelles. I would call it a precious pearl: comparable to few stones in size, pref- 
erable to all in worth, value and distinction. 


Therefore that work above all, you, my noble little Tully, that work, I say, all my beloved audi- 
tors will not only read, as being useful, but memorize verbatim in its entirety. It will require only 
a very few days for you to eagerly perform both tasks (for who does not know that the food with 
the sweetest savor is the most easily digested and most quickly absorbed into our nature), but, I 
swear by my love for eloquence, the extraordinary benefits you will derive soon after will last a 
lifetime. For those vulgar quarriers of rhetorical precepts, though they boast of having noble and 
precious gems, instead palm off millstones and giant blocks, fitter for the flour mills than the 
schools. Among whom one in particular is exceedingly ridiculous, Eberhard” I believe his name 
is, a man ridiculous enough indeed for everyone, who published and presented to us, instead of a 
rhetoric, some sort of labyrinth. For just so did that crafty Daedalus title his work on rhetoric. 


But let us not even mention the Eberhards and that dunghill slime except in the sewer, and then 
only among the filthiest men. And let us read often with sound and unsullied judgment Cicero 
and Quintilian, our leaders and oratorical heroes (so always have they seemed to me, and so will 
they seem to you, I hope). And also, if you have a mind to (and I ask that you do), let us read 
their works on the art of rhetoric along with the penetrating lectures of Peter Ramus,”! which he 
presented in twenty golden books, to serve as certain friendly reminders, as it were. And because 


Johann Thomas Freige. Freige (Freig, Frey) (1543-1583). P. Rami Professio regia hoc est septem artes 
liberales, in regia cathedra, per ipsum Parisiis apodictico docendi genere proposite, et per J.T. Freigium 
in tabulas perpetuas relate ac ... edite. (Basle, 1576) The publication date of 1576 serves as proof that 
Harvey did at least a little editing on the Rhetor before it was published. 

Wilhelm Roding. Roding (1549-1603) commended Talon’s Rhetorica in his preface to the second edi- 
tion of Ramus’s Dialectica. Petri Rami Veromandui, regii professoris, Dialecticae libri duo, ex variis 
ipsius disputationibus et multis Audomari Talaei commentariis denuo breviter explicati a Guilielmo Rod- 
ingo Hasso (Frankfurt, 1576). The fourth edition (Frankfurt, 1586) is available online. 

Vessodus. The work by Vessodus referred to here is Vessodi Rhetorica et Dialectica (Lausanne, 1571). 
Beurhaus. Friedrich Beurhaus (1536-1609) was a German Ramist who was vice-rector of the school at 
Dortmund and prepared textbooks based on Ramus’ works. 

Baro. Peter Baro was a French protestant who because of the religious trouble in that country fled to 
England, where he was befriended by Burghley, the chancellor of Cambridge. He was admitted as a mem- 
ber of Trinity College, and lectured on divinity and Hebrew at King’s. In 1574 he was chosen Lady Mar- 
garet professor of divinity, and was granted the D.D. by both Oxford and Cambridge in 1576. 

°° Eberhard. Eberhard (Evrard of Bremen, Evrard the German) composed Laborintus sometime in the 
thirteenth century. The spelling of the title is based on a false etymology (/abor-intus, labor-inside). Writ- 
ten in elegiac verse, the work is a handbook on poetics. About a third of it is devoted to a treatment of rhe- 
torical figures. For a short description see C.S. Baldwin, Medieval Rhetoric and Poetics, New York, 1928, 
pp. 189-191. E. Carlson translated it into English as an M.A. thesis (Cornell University, 1930). The Latin 
text can be found in Polycarp Leyser, Historia poetarum et poematum medii aevi (1721), p. 796 ff. 

*! lectures of Peter Ramus. This refers to the Scholae Rhetoricae, a single volume containing both the 
Brutinae Quaestiones and Rhetoricae Distinctiones in Quintilianum. 


it is in almost the same category, and because I do not want to pass over anything at all that can 
be of use to you in accomplishing your journey, let us add also to the elegant lectures of Ramus 
the fourth book of Luis Vives' On the reasons for the corruption of the arts, a book that treats 
most ably the corruption and vitiation of rhetoric. Yet let us attend to those works and authors 
only when we have attained a thorough understanding of Omer’s golden Rhetorica. 


For I would like to say something as regards those Roman heroes, whom I honor and adore even 
more than the Greeks, for a certain richer eloquence, and especially Cicero, the Latin Demosthe- 
nes. To tell the truth, they wanted not so much to pass on the precepts of a single art as to polish 
the artist himself, and they sought to clothe him in all the garb of an advocate and senator, not 
only in the dress of an orator. And so they seem to me to have described men like Crassus or An- 
tonius or even themselves, men with a great wealth of training in many different subjects and 
arts, and with long experience in the forum, rather than a rhetor, cultivated only in the art of 
speaking. Surely Cicero, splendid as he was in all discourse, expressed everything in his oratori- 
cal works with such luminous grandeur that he seems to have wished not so much to reveal his 
craft as to display his wealth and abundance. For indeed, O God, how rich and elegant are the 
furnishings of their wonderful words! How remarkable the variety of their thought! How splen- 
did their structure! How grand and wonderful are the trappings of their whole style! I myself, 
when reading them in my library, not less often than when reading most of his speeches--though 
nothing richer can be imagined than these--am forced to shout: O river of milk and nectar! O tor- 
rent of eloquence! 


He teaches at times to be sure, and he teaches not as a master in a school but as an orator on the 
rostra, with variety, copiousness, brilliance and polish; but I am inclined to think that more of 
this is related to persuasion and entertainment than to teaching and instruction.”” Then too, a 
great many dialectical and philosophical matters are randomly hauled in as if they were rhetori- 
cal issues and added to the heap, as it were. But I do not want to be the judge . . . let us ask the 
man himself, shall we? He will answer, in the rhetorical treatises which he released to the public, 
that he drank often from the springs of the dialecticians and philosophers, and did not always sip 
from the streams of the orators. Do you want me to plead the case with sealed documents? Do 
you want to hear Cicero himself speak? What is more frequent in his work than statements like 
these? 

The divisions of oratory originated in the Middle Academy.” 


The orator borrows his logical precision from the Academy.” 


*» persuasion ... entertainment... instruction. Harvey is referring to the three functions of oratory 
set forth by Cicero: to teach, to persuade and to entertain. 

°3 Cf. Cicero, Partitiones Oratoriae 139. None of the quotes in this list is a direct quote from Cicero, but 
all are close. 

4 Cf. Cicero, De Fato 3. 


He became an orator not in the workshops of the rhetoricians, but on the grounds of the Acad- 


emy.”> 


The art of intelligent reasoning and subtle argument was combined with the principles of speak- 


ing.” 


If you have conceived a passion for that remarkably splendid and beautiful image of the perfect 
orator, you must acquire the powers of Carneades or Aristotle.” 


Both the invention and the judgment of what you say are indeed important things, and perform 
the same role as the mind in the body, but they belong more properly to intelligence (note the dif- 
ference) than to eloquence.”® 


A precise method of argument, which is to say, dialectic, has two parts, invention and judgment, 
which were developed not by the rhetoricians, but by Aristotle and the Stoics.”” 


The faculty of memory is common to many arts.!°° 


The special distinction of an orator lies in eloquence. !°! 


Each one claims for himself some portion of the other qualities which reside in an orator, but the 
supreme power in speaking, that is to say, eloquence, is granted to the orator alone. ! 


But only if he adds that eloquence of the body, delivery, which not without reason Demosthenes 
declared to be first, second and third in importance.'° 


I could recite almost six hundred other statements of this kind, if there were but time to quote 
them. Reflect, auditors, in your own minds on what was expressed, in so many passages that are 
clearer than daylight, not by Marcus Brutus, not by Calidius, not by Cornificius, not by Calvus, 
not by the so-called Attic orators, not by some rival or adversary of Cicero, but by Cicero him- 
self. You will all, if need be, readily stand up and support me when I say that Cicero was not out- 
lining a single, uniform art of a single kind, but a varied doctrine of many elements--a kind of 


°° Cf. Cicero, Orator 12. 

© Cf. Cicero, Brutus 120. 

°7 Cf. Cicero, De Oratore 3.71. 
°8 Cf. Cicero, Orator 44. 

”° Cf. Cicero, Topica 6. 

100 Cf. Cicero, Orator 54. 

'01 Cf. Cicero, Brutus 140. 

102 Cf. Cicero, Orator 61. 

103 Cf. Cicero, Orator 55, 56. 


“eloquent wisdom”!™ 


--pieced together and assembled from rhetoric, dialectic and philosophy. 
For of that fivefold division of rhetoric, which almost alone prevailed among our ancestors, who 
does not now see that Invention, Arrangement, and Memory belong not to speech but to reason; 
not to the tongue but to the mind; not to eloquence but to intelligence; not to rhetoric but to dia- 
lectic? Therefore only the two remaining divisions are the true and proper and, one might say, 
natural features of rhetoric, like the two eyes in the body, Style and Delivery. The former is dis- 
tinguished by the brilliance of tropes and figures of speech, while the charm of the latter depends 
on the modulation of the voice and appropriate gesture. Each by its remarkable splendor not only 


in public orations, but also in private conversations, inspires its own special love. 


These subjects in no way comprise even a fifth of the rhetorical works of Cicero. Let us disre- 
gard the Rhetorica ad Herennium, as being the work of a certain Cornificius, or even Marcus 
Gallio, rather than of Cicero.! Let us disregard the rough and incomplete material that escaped 
from the notebooks of his youth.!°° Read those golden and highly-polished dialogues on the ora- 
tor that he wrote for his brother Quintus.!°” You will have the richest store of magnificent words 
and thoughts; you will read with the greatest pleasure many discussions of incredible charm and 
loveliness; you will hear with remarkable wonder and delight men of great eminence--easily the 
foremost of a flourishing state, and held by universal consent to be the most eloquent of the wise, 
and the wisest of the eloquent--Licinius Crassus, Quintus Mucius Scaevola, Marcus Antonius, 
Quintus Catulus, Caius Julius Caesar--and you will think that nothing is more nimble or eloquent 
than their speech. But of those three polished and lucid dialogues, not even the third is com- 
pletely devoted to a description of style and delivery, but there are even here--I would say by the 
leave of so great an orator--certain arguments that are more brilliant than essential. And yet in 
reading them--who denies it?--they are not only very delightful, but also extremely useful. As for 
the rest of the work, in part the thoughtful discussions and conversations of illustrious citizens 
have been set forth; in part the head of Eloquence, like a bust of Venus, has been attached to the 
ill-defined limbs of another body. 


What am I to say about the Partitiones Oratoriae? It is, to be sure, very neat and elegant, but I 
ask you, how small a part is devoted to a treatment of style and delivery? Read the commentary 
of Omer:!°8 you will all immediately perceive the same thing. I ignore the Brutus, for it is a kind 
of catalogue of Latin orators, and accordingly contains no rhetorical precepts. I pass over the Or- 
ator, for not even it searches for an oratorical art, or laws of eloquence that have been formulated 


104 eloquent wisdom. Literally, wisdom speaking copiously. Cf. Cicero, Partitiones Oratoriae 79. 


'05 The name of Cicero became attached to the Rhetorica ad Herennium at an early date, and his author- 
ship remained unquestioned until the 15 century. For a discussion of the authorship of the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium see the introduction to the Loeb edition, p. viii ff. 

106 The reference is to De Inventione. Cf. Cicero, De Oratore 1.5. 

107 i.e. De Oratore. 

108 commentary of Omer. Cicero, Partitiones Oratoriae.... adiectis praelectionibus Audomari Talaei 
(Paris, 1568). In Marci Tullii Ciceronis partitiones oratorias annotationes collectae ex praelectionibus 
Audomari Talaei (Paris, 1551). 


for speaking well, but rather seeks some extraordinary and divine artist, whom Antonius never 
saw, and who existed only as some wondrous idea in the mind of Cicero.!° I say nothing about 
the De Optimo Genere Oratorum, in which Cicero wanted to prove that he was the best and most 
perfect, and a most Attic, orator. You can extract the rest of it from the commentary of Ramus,!!° 
which is not very lengthy, to be sure, but extremely precise. I pass over the other rhetorical works 
of Cicero, if any by chance slipped my mind. Did you not long ago clearly see in them many 
things more suitable for conversational circles than for the schools, and more similar to the dis- 
cussions of learned men and citizens than to the precepts of teachers? Did you not notice that, 
just as many shoots are grafted onto a single tree, so too has the wisdom of many arts been 
grafted onto eloquence? Nor indeed does Cicero combine dialectic alone with eloquence, but he 
wants to add to the pile a skill in all the greatest disciplines, and a knowledge of almost innumer- 
able things. 


The poets must be read. History must be mastered. The writers in all the noble 
arts, even mathematics, physics, and--unless I am mistaken--metaphysics too, 
must be read and studied and, for the sake of practice, must be praised, inter- 
preted, corrected, criticized and refuted. Every matter must be argued on both 
sides. Civil law must be thoroughly learned. The statutes must be known. All 
antiquity must be understood. The usages of the senate, the science of govern- 
ment, the rights of the allies, pacts, treaties, and the policy of the empire must be 
learned. A certain witty charm too must be extracted from every branch of hu- 
mor, and every speech seasoned with it.!'' In sum, that course of subjects which 
the Greeks call ¢ykuKAozatdsia, “general education,” and whatever other curric- 
ulum might exist for talent and learning, must be completed in their entirety by 
the orator.!!? In him the acumen of the dialecticians, the thought of the philoso- 
phers, the language almost of the poets, the memory of the jurists, the voice of 
the tragedians, the gestures almost of the greatest actors are required. The practi- 
tioner of a single art can gain approval even if his achievements in that art are 
modest, but by God, an orator cannot win acclaim unless his achievements in all 
the arts are of the highest order.''? 


O Eloquence, art of arts, discipline of disciplines!!'* Whomsoever you have embraced you do not 
make the equal of the most illustrious and skillful orators, but cause him to seem absolutely 


109 Cf. Cicero, Orator 9-10. 

10 commentary of Ramus. This work is entitled Ciceronis De optimo genere praefatio illustrata 
(1557). For a description see Ramus and Talon Inventory p. 295. 

"| The poets must be read etc. Cicero, De Oratore 1.158-159. The quotes in this passage have been 
doctored by Harvey somewhat. 

2 Cf, Quintilian, /nstitutio Oratoria 1.10.1; Gabriel Harvey's Cicerononianus 76.36 and note. 

>In him the acumen... of the highest order. Cicero, De Oratore 1.128. 

‘ art of arts, discipline of disciplines. The phrase is attributed to Aristotle, who used it to describe phi- 
losophy. Cf. Cicero, Brutus 153 and note in Loeb edition. 
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godlike, and most similar to the immortal deity. And indeed, Marcus Tullius, you describe to me 
Hesiod's Pandora,!!> when you introduce that Eloquence who, as though descended to earth from 
the lap of Jove, overflows with all the riches and ornaments of nature, study, learning, practice 
and fortune. She possesses all the gifts of the mighty gods and goddesses. Apollo and Minerva 
have adorned her breast with a variety of arts and disciplines. Mercury has formed her tongue. 
Venus has graced her head with lovely hair, and her face with remarkable beauty and charm. The 
Hours have crowned her with garlands and roses. On her silvery, snow-white neck the Graces 
have hung golden necklaces. Peitho,!'® and that mysterious “Marrow of Persuasion’”!!’ have 
made her charming and delightful in the sight of men and gods. The rest of her dress and adorn- 
ment Pallas and the Muses have supplied. And she is, to encompass all in one verse, “the pre- 
cious child of the gods, the great descendant of Jove.”!'® 


This, I say, is Pandora that you are describing, Marcus Tullius, and not a single art and a single 
faculty, when you demand of the orator arts that are so many in number, so impressive in scope, 
and so dissimilar in their very nature, and demand them not as things that might bring added 
honor and admiration, but almost as essentials. O most blessed and divine is this orator of yours 
who, with Virtue as a guide and Fortune as a companion,!'” has aspired to so great and excep- 
tional a preeminence in the most glorious attainments. Do you want me to say frankly what I 
think? It is you, Marcus Tullius, you yourself that you are depicting: a man surrounded on all 
sides, as if by walls, by so many great and various gifts; supplied with so rich a store of most 
splendid things; piled high with so many arts; so philosophical a rhetorician, and so rhetorical a 
philosopher. In short, you are describing an orator whom even you might judge perfect and com- 
plete in every detail: the sort of orator who had at his command the tongue, the mind, and indeed 
all things; whom the senate and people of Rome admired, extolled, deified; to whom all those ac- 
cused of crime might flee for refuge, as if to a holy and inviolable sanctuary, and whose client 
could commit murder with impunity. You are forming a Cicero, my Cicero, not a rhetor, highly 
trained and polished in the single faculty of eloquent speech. 


But I am strangely fearful of the majesty of your tongue, and that ancient prestige and authority 
of yours, so that I now scarcely dare address you more boldly. But what if Eloquence herself 
were now to speak to you in this way? (Although of course it is very foolish of me to introduce 
Eloquence to speak, for she can only speak with great eloquence, whereas here she is forced to 


— 


> Hesiod’s Pandora. Cf. Hesiod, Works and Days 59-82. 

° Peitho. The Greek persuasion, personified as a goddess. 

7 Marrow of Persuasion. A favorite expression of both Harvey and Ramus. Cf. Gabriel Harvey's Cic- 
eronianus 46.15 and note; Pedantius 1. 1590. The expression is derived from Ennius via Cicero. See Cic- 
ero, Brutus 59, De Senectute 50. 

1 
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8 Vergil, Eclogues 4.49. 
° Virtue as a guide and Fortune as a companion. Cf. Cicero, Epistulae ad Familiares 10.3.2; Eras- 
mus, Adagia 1171E. 


speak rather roughly.) Yet pretend that Eloquence herself is addressing you, if not with these very 
words (for how could she speak so uncouthly?) then at least with this same tenor: 


“What are you doing, Marcus Tullius? Why do you enrich me with the stores and treasures of my 
sisters when I am content with my own ornaments and decorations? Why do you force upon me 
against my will the possessions that belong to others? Why do you make me stray beyond the 
fixed boundaries and limits of my estate? Why do you take it upon yourself to extend my do- 
main, which I always wanted to be charming and beautiful, with lovely dwellings, rather than 
vast and spacious? Why do you violate the sacred standards of common fairness? Why do you 
break the divine law of justice? Why do you shatter its holy restraints? Why do you reject that 
celebrated “doctrine of homogeneity”! of your Aristotle, the sharpest of men? Why do you 
make me the mistress of all things--sea and land, air and sky--when I am satisfied with my own 
realm, which is not large to be sure, but bright and flourishing? Why do you place under my 
power and sway those whom I ought and wish to serve? Why do you contrive to diminish and 
debase the honor and prestige of my sisters--Dialectic, Mathematics, Physics, Ethics, Economy, 
Politics, Jurisprudence--who are elder in birth, greater in authority, more fruitful in offspring, and 
richer in faculties? Nay, why do you strip and despoil them of their wealth, that you might seem 
to enrich and adorn me...or rather you yourself? ‘Is this not beyond belief and description, that 
anyone could be so heartless as to take pleasure in the sorrows of another, and to gain his happi- 
ness from another's misfortunes?!7! Is this an act of kindness, is this the role of a sister,’!” to 
force her eldest sisters, distinguished by the highest excellence, from their own lands and estates? 
I will not do it, Marcus Tullius, I will not do it. I will live content with my herbs and flowers and 
I will not harvest the fruits of my sisters. I will not diminish their revenues, I will not defraud 
them of their honors and treasures, I will not plunder their shrines, I will not pillage their homes 
and estates, I will not evict the true owners from their rightful property, I will not inflict so great 
an injury on my dearest kin. It is enough for me, if I long ago gained possession of some Spartan 
plot, to diligently reclaim and adorn it.!” Let us grant, my Cicero, to each his own, to Rhetoric 
what is Rhetoric's and to Dialectic what is Dialectic’s, and when we borrow from my other sis- 
ters and relations let us acknowledge our debt to them. Let us rob none of her due praise and 


'20 doctrine of homogeneity. Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics 73a-b. Ramus’s transformed this princi- 
ple into his “law of justice,” one of the three laws he used in organizing the arts. It was on the basis of this 
law that Ramus severed invention, judgment and memory from rhetoric. See Roland MacIImaine’s trans- 
lation of Ramus’s Dialectica, The Logicke of Peter Ramus, p. 4 (modern reprint, Catherine Dunn, ed., 
1969): “For in this booke there is thre documents or rules kept, whiche in deede ought to be obserued in 
all arts and sciences. The first is, that in setting forthe of an arte we gather only togeather that which dothe 
appartayne to the Arte whiche we intreate of, leauing to all other Artes that which is proper to them, this 
rule (which maye be called the rule of Iustice) thou shalt see here well obserued.”; See Howell, Logic and 
Rhetoric in England, p. 42, 149 ff.; Ong, Ramus, Method, and the Decay of Dialogue, pp. 239-240, 258- 
263; Gabriel Harvey's Ciceronianus 92.20. 

"1 Cf. Terence, Andria 625-628. 

!22 Cf. Terence, Andria 236. 

123 Cf. Erasmus, Adagia 551D; Cicero, Epistulae ad Atticum 1.20.3; 4.6.2. 


commendation. I do not wish to parade in another's plumage. No one will compare me to Aesop's 
crow.!** | will not display the feathers of an eagle, or a hawk, or an ostrich, or any other bird, 
when my own feathers are lovelier even than the colorful tail of the peacock, and those flashing 
eyes of Argus. You love me too ardently, my orator, and in the blind vehemence of your love and 
reverence (for I prefer to construe it thus) you not only adorn me with my own glories, but even 
load me down with the glories of others. 


“But tell me please, suppose you commissioned an Apelles, or a Zeuxis, for a large sum to paint 
a portrait of your little Tullia, and he, from an overabundance of love I am sure, instead of a soft 
and delicate and slender girl, portrayed a woman--not entirely grotesque, except for her great 
size, or even otherwise very lovely, with the fairest complexion--but nevertheless a woman who 
was big and tall and stout and masculine, with a large head, a heroic face, prominent eyes, an 
elongated neck, broad shoulders, bulging arms, a huge, muscular chest, and an enormous, almost 
Cyclopean body. Would this painting meet with your approval? You would not attack the painter 
with harsh words and treat him with abuse? Or if for the same Tullia you ordered from a clothier 
a tasteful and maidenly dress--the sort of dress that Cornelia!*> the mother of the Gracchi wore 
when she was a girl--and he presented to you a senator's toga or a philosopher's cloak, or even 
attached a man's tunic to a woman's garment, would you not be moved to wrath? Would you not 
ridicule that cobbler who tried to place on her small, tender foot a huge shoe sewn together from 
the shoes of many women, or the elevated boot of a tragic actor? But by the gods, to me you 
have behaved like this painter, this clothier, this cobbler, Marcus Tullius, by making me much 
larger, and in a way plumper and stouter than I really am, and investing me with all things, as if I 
were the daughter of some Polyphemus and wished to vie in size with the giants of Etna. O you 
are far too fond of both me and yourself, Marcus Cicero, for you wanted me to be so great and 
lofty, and so strengthened and fortified in every respect, so that you yourself might seem the 
greatest of all mortals, and that you might obtain the title of perfect and peerless orator, a thing 
that you so mightily sought through such trouble and toil, sleepless nights and the midnight oil, 
and vast labor spent in speaking, writing, study and travel. And though I will most gladly grant 
this title to you, yet I would not want you to give me alone full credit for this benefit that was 
conferred by many arts. 


For what if my sharpest sister, Dialectic, should bring a property suit against you, because you 
blindly seized the estates of others and made this your sole claim to such great possessions, a 
claim which she would scarcely concede was very compelling, and in no way special? Would she 
not easily elicit from you a statement like this? 


14 Aesop’s crow. This is a reference to Aesop’s fable about the jackdaw who clothed itself in borrowed 
plumage. Horace in his allusion to the fable changes the jackdaw to a crow (Epistulae, 1.3.18-20). 

'25 Cornelia. She was the daughter of Scipio Aemilianus, and was considered by the Romans a paragon 
of womanhood. 


Let Reason command, and Desire obey.!*° Take possession of what rightfully 
belongs to you, and let everyone do the same. It was my ambition that led me 
astray. May this confession be the remedy for my error.'?’ 


“You used to be of the Academic persuasion. But even if you had not, it would still behoove you 
to have some faith in that art which you yourself so often make the judge and arbiter of truth and 
falsehood.” !78 


If persuasive Eloquence herself were pleading her case with you in this way--but in her own 
most eloquent words—would you not agree, Marcus Tullius, that she was right on the button, 
that she hit the mark? But I imagine you will defend yourself by citing the example and authority 
of your Aristotle, a man of great genius, who demands of the orator almost as many things as you 
do (his rhetorical teachings are extant; it is clear enough), and who confines eloquence, one of 
the greatest arts and activities, within the limits of the courtroom. In arguing this you will seem 
not so much to be defending yourself (for you will blurt out the truth), as to be accusing your 
teacher and authority. Although who does not know the source of Aristotle's error, who has heard 
anything about his studies and method of teaching? It is apparent that this was the result not so 
much of deliberation, as of a certain feverish competitiveness. But if you like, and it is not a 
bother, let us fish out the truth from your own statements. 


Aristotle taught many principles of argumentation.'”? With his penetrating mind 
he saw the power and nature of all things.'°° He was preeminent in wealth of 
talent and knowledge.'*! In philosophy he was almost without peer.'** He des- 
pised the art of speaking.'*? He saw it as too limited. He was enraptured with his 
own studies and scorned the rhetoricians!** (you recognize your words). Finally, 
agitated by the glory of the orator Isocrates, whom he bitterly opposed,!** he 
also began to teach youths the art of speaking, and to unite wisdom with elo- 


quence. !*° 


26 Cf. Cicero, De Officiis 1.101. 

7 Cf. psuedo-Cicero, Epistle to Octavius 7. 
8 Cf. Cicero, Lucullus 91. 

'29 Cf. Cicero, Orator 114. All of the statements in this passage are derived from Cicero, but none of them 
are direct quotes. 

130 Cf. Cicero, De Oratore 2.160. 

'31 Cf. Cicero, Academia 1.18. 

'32 Cf. Cicero, Lucullus 132. 

'33 Cf. Cicero, De Oratore 2.160. 

134 Cf. Cicero, De Officiis 1.4. 

'35 Cf, Cicero, Orator 172. 

136 Cf. Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes 1.7. 


He did this not because he thought the two arts were really one, or because he had come to place 
a high value on eloquence, “to which he applied wisdom, rather than experience’”’!’’ (you your- 
self gave it away), but so that he might seem to be providing many more and greater contribu- 
tions than Isocrates, whom he was so intent on rivaling that he felt compelled to open a school of 
rhetoric also. 


For the true teachers of this art (recall your words) spent their lives dealing with 
this one subject alone, not with the same wisdom as Aristotle, but with more 
practical experience and greater devotion in this one area.'** At that time embel- 
lishments alone were taught by those accounted teachers of rhetoric. There was 
one course of training in thought and another in expression, and training in facts 
was sought from some, training in language from others, nor was philosophy yet 
combined with rhetorical precepts.!°? 


Aristotle came onto the scene. He envied the fame and prestige of Isocrates. He devoted himself 
entirely to feeding his boundless ambition. He taught all branches of learning, not only rhetoric, 
and in each one he pursued a wondrous verbal adroitness. He rejected the teachings of the earlier 
rhetoricians, and especially those of his rival. He sought new teachings. And he gathered to one 
place, as if to a field, and scattered like seed certain discoveries of his. Some of these were dia- 
lectical in nature, others ethical and political, still others (though these were the fewest in num- 
ber) dealt with rhetoric. It was as if he figured the rhetorical matters would be petty and childish 
trifles without the other material. Finally, what you did in your rhetorical dialogues--in imitation 
of him, I believe (for you wish there to seem a great Aristotelian)--he did much earlier in his rhe- 
torical commentaries, which were published under the name of Theodectes.'*° That is, you threw 
the rhetorical issues into the third and final book, as if it were a jailhouse, and confined them to 
that small space.'*! And yet I would dare say that barely, or not even barely a third part of even 
this book could be styled rhetorical. There is so much even here that is an erroneous and irrele- 
vant hodgepodge. 


Aristotle, therefore, described rhetoric mixed up together with the other arts, and not as a sepa- 
rate and distinct entity, and what should have been separated in theory and combined only in 
practice,!* and in men, not in books, these he tied and linked together in a sort of “instructional 


'37 See note below. 

138 Cf. Cicero, De Oratore 2.160. 

139 Cf. Cicero, Orator 17. 

‘40 Theodectes. The name of Theodectes became attached to Aristotle’s Rhetoric at an early date. Cf. 
Quintilian, /nstitutio Oratoria 2.15.10. 

‘4! jailhouse. Lit., mil/. Slaves in antiquity were sometimes punished by being sent to the mill to turn the 
millstone. 

'2 Separated in theory, combined in practice. Cf. Ramus, Scholae dialecticae, lib. 5, cap. 5, in Scho- 
lae in liberales artes (1569), col. 165: “But let us distinguish the precepts of the arts and, as Aristotle bids, 
assign to each art the rules proper to it: let us retain the common bond that they have, that is, let us 


chain,” as though he had intended to make a string of sausages out of them. He of course did this 
so that the school of Isocrates, from which, as from the Trojan horse, so many illustrious leaders 
had emerged,'*? might thereby come to be hated and despised, and so that he might seem to have 
cleverly discovered and brilliantly added many things that Isocrates had overlooked. 


You have, Marcus Cicero, an account of Aristotle's teachings. It is your account rather than mine, 
and yet who does not see in it the richest evidence of your error? But as I have said, it is not so 
much my account as yours, if you should allow to be gathered to one place those statements that 
are scattered about in various passages in your works. 


Why am I to mention that Frisian, renowned and celebrated throughout Europe, Rudolph Agric- 
ola, a man unknown to you certainly, but who was in our time a highly distinguished individual 
of exceptional intelligence and wide learning, and really very similar to your Varro? Agricola, 
investigating the whole matter a little more deeply, and cutting it back to the quick, as it were, 
showed how in Greece!*--at a time when the various branches of learning had not yet been re- 
duced to formal arts, and when the best and most eloquent speakers in the forum were thriving 
and flourishing--some of the main features of invention, arrangement and style, and common- 
places as well, were for the first time collected and set down, to serve as a kind of compendium; 
by the aid of which resource those who were not very educated, but who yet wished to emerge 
quickly as orators and find fame among their fellow-citizens, might better hold their own in trials 
and civic business. They did this not because they had come to believe that there was a single 
specific and clearly defined art which was called “rhetoric,” but because they figured that by this 
method, such as it was, they might be better prepared and equipped for public speaking. Why 
need I say that, as is usually the case, posterity in imitation trailed along in their footsteps and 
completely followed the same system and course, not because it was thought to be rhetoric's own 
proper course, but because it had been revealed in advance by those first crude rhetoricians, or I 
should really rather say pettifoggers?'*° Why need I argue that, due partly to the authority of the 
ancients, partly to the sluggishness of posterity, this error has been propagated by both you and 
us? If you could come back to life, Marcus Tullius, and read that golden chapter!“ in the second 
book of Agricola's De Inventione, where he shows that invention in no way belongs to the rhetor- 
icians, but must be sipped from the rich, sparkling streams of the dialecticians, I do not doubt but 
that you would find repose in so sharp and splendid an argument, and give wondrous thanks to 
Rudolph, who has so neatly unraveled so difficult and tangled a knot. And especially so if you 


combine their application. For the common bond of the arts lies not in mixing up their rules, but in com- 
bining their application.”; Brutinae Quaestiones p. 16. 

43 Cf. Cicero, De Oratore 2.94. 

'44 Showed how in Greece etc. Cf. Agricola, De inventione dialectica libri tres (1528), lib. 2, ch. 18, p. 
294-296. 

'45 nettifoggers. Harvey uses the word causidicus here, a pejorative term that Cicero connected with 
bawling legal advocates. Cicero, De Oratore 202 “Non enim causidicum nescio quem neque clamatorem 
aut rabulam hoc sermone nostro conquirimus, sed eum virum, qui primum sit elus artis antistes...” 

'46 that golden chapter. Chapter 18. 


consulted too that brilliant oration that he delivered before that most illustrious and magnificent 
prince, Ercole d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, in the hearing of a large number of the most distinguished 
and learned men, in elegant praise of philosophy and the noblest arts. For he clearly says, “They 
seem to me to be closest to the truth, who hold that whatever an orator appropriates concerning 
Invention properly belongs to Dialectic.” What could have been expressed more plainly? He cer- 
tainly seems to me to have placed in the clear light of truth a matter that was otherwise hidden 
and obscure, and entangled in many troublesome errors, so that I am wont for no other reason 
than this to honor the name of Rudolph (which is all that is left me to honor) with the highest dis- 
tinctions that words can bestow. I would indeed almost say that no one has served the more re- 
fined Muses more brilliantly. 


But why do I address for so long the ghost of Cicero, especially when the clock has long been 
telling me to be silent? I return to you, dearest auditors, whom I would like to be nurtured first in 
the lovely little gardens of Omer, as they are far more pleasant and agreeable than all those dark 
haunts of eagles, wolves, goats,'*’ and other brutish rhetoricians, where nevertheless the majority 
choose to lurk. And then, if you have the time and the inclination, I would like you to go forth 
along the path and wander through those vast, measureless plains of the Latins and Greeks, and 
especially the magnificent and lavish estates of Cicero and Quintilian, Aristotle and Hermogenes, 
and, if time allows, of Demetrius Phalereus and Dionysius of Halicarnassus as well. These es- 
tates are furnished with many things that are not necessary, but yet are splendid for show and dis- 
play. Far be it from me from forbidding anyone such great charms, or from discouraging the pur- 
suits of anyone who wishes to pass his time in the broad and noble porticoes of those authors. I 
only commend to you a rhetoric you might learn in the beginning, which you might always have 
in your hands and in your mind, on your lips and before your eyes, which you might follow as a 
most steady rule and norm; a rhetoric that is very brief, precise and useful, by whose almost di- 
vine guidance you can much more agreeably and productively immerse yourselves not only in 
unraveling the treatises of those whom I have named, but also in studying the writings of the 
most eloquent and renowned men of every period. And especially so if you add as leaders and 
guides, who might show you the proper way should you wander from the path, those whom I 
have always turned to for advice, Peter Ramus, Luis Vives, and Rudolph Agricola, men worthy 
of continuous praise in all my writings and speeches. Although you ought also consult Omer 
himself concerning the dialogues on oratory that Cicero wrote for his brother Quintus, and the 
elegant Partitiones Oratoriae, for these books have been definitively explained by Omer in his 


‘47 eagles, wolves, goats. Harvey is alluding here to the ancient rhetoricians Aquila Romanus, Rutilius 
Lupus, and Martianus Capella (The Latin words for eagle, wolf, and goat are aquila, lupus, and capella). 
Aquila Romanus (3" cent. A.D.) and Publius Rutilius Lupus (early 1‘ cent. A.D.) each compiled a collec- 
tion of rhetorical figures entitled De figuris sententiarum et elocutionis. Both these works were printed in 
Venice in 1523 and in Paris in 1530. Martianus Capella wrote De Nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, that 
compendium of the seven liberal arts which was so popular in the Middle Ages. The fifth book deals with 
rhetoric. It was printed in 1499 and six more times before 1600. 


divine commentaries.'** If you will follow these four authorities you will hardly ever, or I should 


say never, go astray. But first and foremost I commend to you, as I have said, that pearl that is 
very small in size but most remarkable and precious in worth. On it those so-called 
propaideumata rhetorica, preliminary lessons in rhetoric, have been most skillfully imprinted, 
and truly nothing has yet appeared, at least as regards artistic method, that is more perfect. What 
else can I say? It is a gem created not by Susenbrotus, or Mosellanus,!*? but by an artist of the 
utmost refinement: “Made by hand, and more radiant than a pure jewel.”!°° 


Enough then has been said concerning the precepts of art and training, to which we assigned the 
second place in our division. But lo, suddenly there comes a messenger, to proclaim that not so 
very far from these doors is the one whom you seek, surrounded by a royal retinue, Eloquence 
herself. We have need of the most magnificent furnishings with which to welcome a queen so 
great and illustrious, and honored by so large an entourage. These two days at least have been 
granted us for preparing and furnishing as best we can everything that will do her honor. And 
then if it seems best, we will plead with Practice, her most powerful attendant, to lead us straight 
to his mistress and ours, and to place us all in her most august presence. In the meantime then, 
you should most graciously pay court to Nature and Art, as the two first and most essential in- 
struments. It will be worth your while, I assure you. 


Day Two, on Rhetorical Practice: 
on which day the anticipation of the most learned men 
seemed greater than ever before. 


I am quite sure, my auditors (for it is you whom I am addressing, and not these solemn gentle- 
men), you are waiting for me to complete as quickly as possible the interrupted course of my lec- 
ture and furnish you with that third instrument, which is the only thing you lack for making the 
appointed journey. I have said that not so far from these doors stands Eloquence, surrounded by a 
splendid retinue and protected by powerful escorts, one of whom is the one you ought to meet 


'48 divine commentaries. Talon’s commentary on Cicero’s De Oratore is entitled M. Tulli Ciceronis De 
oratore ad Quintum fratrem dialogi tres, Audomari Talaei explicationibus illustrati. For his commentary 
on the Partitiones Oratoriae see above, note on p. 42 (Ong, p. 480). 

‘49 Susenbrotus or Mosellanus. These were authors of traditional rhetoric textbooks in wide use in Eng- 
land at this time. Petrus Mosellanus (Peter Schade), before his untimely death in 1524, was a professor of 
Greek at the University of Leipzig. He wrote Tabulae de schematibus et tropis in 1516. It was used at 
Eton in 1530 and became the standard manual on style in British grammar schools. Johannes Susenbrotus 
(c. 1485-1542) was a schoolmaster at Ravensburg. His Epitome troporum ac schematum was printed in 
Zurich in 1541 and went through 23 editions before 1600. It was first printed in England in 1562 and 
came to supplant Mosellanus’ work as the standard text on figures. See T.W. Baldwin, William 
Shakespere s Small Latine etc. pp. 138-75. 

150 Ovid, Metamorphoses 2.856. 


right away, whose name is Practice. I see you rush forward, burning with a remarkable and sin- 
gular longing for her whom I have celebrated with such distinguished praise; but you also harbor 
an eager desire to meet her escort and attendant, who might lead you straightway to the lady her- 
self. That’s fine, that’s splendid. 


Look! Here he comes, his face bright and beaming and his hands outstretched, running with all 
speed to meet you, and returning your love most lovingly. See how in each hand he bears for you 
a beautiful and precious instrument, a lasting emblem of his greatness and glory. Perhaps we 
should use words borrowed from the Greek, and call what you see in his right hand Analysis, and 
in his left Genesis. For unless I am mistaken, I remember the escort's instruments being so 
named by those who abide in the majestic hall of Eloquence and have long been subject to her 
royal rule and authority. They say that the usefulness of each instrument is very rich and wide- 
ranging. There are some even who maintain that without them the sparks of nature are easily ex- 
tinguished, the flowers and ornaments of art and learning languish, and eloquence itself grows 
cold, losing not only its lifeblood and vital juices, but even all its natural color and warmth. And 
indeed they relate that a member of the nobility (Lorenzo Valla,'*! I believe, though I do not 
know it for sure) used to say that those four topical instruments!” of Aristotle, which are paraded 
in the schools to such loud applause, can in no way be compared to these two either in worth or 
usefulness. For why am I to speak of myself, the most insignificant of all rhetors? Why speak of 
my friend (I do not wish to name him, a scholar certainly) who used to call these things at every 
mention “the instruments of instruments, the very hands of rhetoric’””?!>* Rather hear the words of 
that escort who is coming here to address you, and the arguments by which he attracts and en- 
tices all of you to him. For I prefer that he himself speak with you in person, for he knows him- 
self better than anyone and can plead his own case the most forcefully. I think that this would be 
better than for my friend (whom I am really not all that chummy with) to sketch you an outline 
of it with artificial colors and a coarse brush. Nor is there any reason why anyone should be 
minded of The Praise of Folly,'*4 or brand Practice with the stigma of foolishness when he trum- 
pets his own praises, since we see Marcus Tullius--a philosophical man, a most thoughtful citi- 
zen, a highly honored holder of the consulship, a dignified elder--loudly reciting, with bulging 
cheeks, as it were, his own splendid deeds and accomplishments in the most glowing terms. Read 
his oration against Lucius Piso, and when you hear him say “1, I, I’”!°> so often in glorious praise 
of himself, and hear too a most boastful account of his consulship, and of his illustrious deeds in 


'S! Valla. Lorenzo Valla was sometimes wrongly associated with the aristocratic Della Valle or Vallense 
family of Rome. He was not in fact a nobleman. 

'S? four topical instruments. Cf. Aristotle, Zopics 105a ff. These words, along with the phrase fo these 
two below, are printed in Roman letters in the original text, indicating that Harvey is quoting them from 
somewhere. I was unable to locate the source. 

53 Cf. Aristotle, De Anima 432a: “The soul is like the hand, for the hand is an instrument of instruments.” 
i.e. an instrument that uses other instruments. 

'S4 Tn Erasmus’ The Praise of Folly, Folly is itself the narrator. 

155 «TJ, I” so often. In the Oratio in Pisonem Cicero uses the word ego 46 times. This is a great many, 
considering that in Latin the word is generally used only to convey emphasis. 


that office, you will easily allow Practice, by whose aid and effort above all Cicero became so 
great, to deliver a flowery proclamation, and even a panegyric if he so chooses, on the subject of 
his own glory. To me at least it does not seem absurd, either because I am much more absurd, or 
because I take more delight in another's speech than my own. And even if this were not so, what, 
pray, can be a truer or finer testimony in praise of excellence than for excellence itself to speak in 
its own behalf? This position is splendidly argued!*° by two noble courtiers, Gasparo Pallavicino 
and Ludovico Canossa, in Castiglione's The Courtier, the most outstanding work of its kind these 
eyes have ever seen. But why waste so many words on a matter so obvious? Listen now to the 
very speech of this great and noble escort, a hero even (for so would I like you to think of him). 
And in the meantime either completely forget about your friend Harvey, or at least imagine him 
as an auditor, and not the orator. 


The Speech of Practice 


You have gathered today, Cantabrigians, so that you might, chiefly through my special aid, be 
admitted into the illustrious household of my Lady and her teeming court, in which, though Na- 
ture and Art are assigned the leading roles, my role is even more important. I applaud your de- 
voted enthusiasm, and certainly there will never come a time when you will look back upon this 
enthusiasm with regret or rue this day. For indeed if you heed my words, as I am sure you will, 
and diligently perform as you should the tasks and duties I assign to you, I will bring it to pass 
(so may my Lady love me, and I her) that you join the circle of the most polished orators and 
rhetors, and that you all serve my Lady as secretaries, scribes, priests, ambassadors, councillors, 
and in other noble and honored positions. 


Picture in your mind the Roman orators, that is, the chief men and leaders of the Republic at its 
height. Do you want the gravity of Scaevola, the impressiveness of Crassus, the urbanity of An- 
tonius, the wit of Caesar,'°’ Marcus Tullius's copiousness of expression, and Hortensius's dignity 
of delivery? Contemplate the Greeks, the teachers of the Romans, or rather the instructors of the 
whole world, and the entire human race. Do you want that wondrous sweetness of Isocrates or 
Phalereus, the precision of Lysias, the sharpness of Hyperides, the wittiness of Demades, the 
sound and splendor of Aeschines, and the power of Demosthenes, who hurled his oratorical thun- 
derbolts like some Jove? With but a nod from my Lady, I myself will supply you with all these 


'56 Castiglione, /] Cortegiano 1.18: 

“Then my lord Gaspar replied: ‘As for me, I have known few men excellent in anything whatever, who do 
not praise themselves; and it seems to me that this may well be permitted them . . .” The Count then said: 
“...aS you Say, we surely ought not to form a bad opinion of a brave man who praises himself modestly, 
nay we ought rather to regard such praise as better evidence than if it came from the mouth of others.’ ” 
(The Book of the Courtier, transl. Leonard Eckstein Opdycke, New York, 1929). 

‘57 wit of Caesar. This refers not to the famous dictator, but to C. Iulius Caesar Strabo Vopiscus, the poet 
and orator whom Cicero represented as one of the speakers in the second book of De Oratore. As an ora- 
tor he was known chiefly for his wit. Cf. De Oratore 2.216 ff., where he discourses on the use of wit in 
oratory; see also De Officiis 1.108; De Oratore 2.98. 


things. Do you want to thunder and fulminate like Pericles and embroil England as he did 
Greece? Do you want to surpass Marcus Calidius in elegance and charm of language? The re- 
nowned Tyrtamus, who was nicknamed Theophrastus,!** in divine beauty of speech? Plato him- 
self, and the Socratic Xenophon in smooth, even flow of oratory? Aristophanes and Lucian in hu- 
mor and all merriment? Do you want to reign supreme on the benches and chairs of the acade- 
mies, on the platforms of the temples,!°? on the rostra at all trials, councils, meetings, and assem- 
blies; in the senate and in the forum; in all criminal cases and private suits? Excellent! I will 
make you masters of all the knowledge that free and high-born and noble young orators should 
have. I will cause you to be draped with the highest honors and to lead a most distinguished and 
productive life. 


But have you heard, pray, how once that Gallic Hercules, whom the Celts called in their own 
tongue Ogmius, drew to him a multitude of men, a mighty company, not with iron chains, but 
with little leashes of gold and electrum which ran from his tongue to their ears, and led them 
around, wheresoever he wanted to go?!” It is an allegory, Cantabrigians, and describes the ef- 
fects of an eloquent tongue, which attracts to itself the ears of all, and places on them certain 
bonds so delicate and delightful that those who are lightly confined by them do not even wish to 
flee away, even if it is fully within their power, but willingly, and of their own volition follow 
him who leads them, and view him with honor, respect, wonder and awe, as if he were a heav- 
enly being. 


Why does this seem strange? Offer me your tongues, and I will hone and sharpen them. And 
then, just as a magnet by its own natural and innate power draws iron to it (whence it has been 
called by some “the stone of Hercules”),'®! 
the ears of men (though them too)--but their hearts and innermost feelings, and drive their minds 
and wills wherever you so choose, and easily lead them away from whatever place you wish. 


so too might your tongues draw to you--I do not say 


It was recorded by the most ancient writers that the sweet song of Orpheus caused to gather to 
one place beasts, trees, rivers, rocks and mountains, sporting and dancing in unison, animated 
and set in motion by the remarkable and wondrous pleasure of his voice. “But it was the wild 
hearts of men Orpheus softened with his peaceful words, and he governed their lives with his 


skillful voice, and refined their wild ways”,'© as that illustrious poet splendidly says in his 


'S8 Theophrastus. It was Aristotle who was said to have given Tyrtamus the name of Theophrastus, 
which is formed from the Greek words for “god” and “speak”. Cf. Diogenes Laertius, 5.38; Cicero, Ora- 
tor 62. 

'S9 on the platforms of the temples. i.e. in the pulpits of the churches. 

'©0 The story of Ogmius and his magical tongue is told in Lucian, Hercules 1-2. 

'6l Cf, Erasmus, Adagia 283E. 

162 Latin Anthology, 628 vv. 9-10, 12 (v.1, pt. 2). The poem from which these verses were taken was part 
of a collection entitled Carmina duodecim sapientium de diversis causis, dating to the late 4" or early 5" 
century A.D. In Harvey’s time the poem was included among the spurious Epigrams of Vergil, which 


epigrams. Thus when they relate that Amphion with the music of his lyre caused the stones to as- 
semble where he wished, and when they tell how a certain great man, perhaps the Athenian The- 
seus!® (for it is not known for sure), took savage and monstrous men, living scattered like beasts 
in the mountains and forests, and gathered them to a fixed place and organized them into a kind 
of community, these clever storytellers have expressed the very same thing as was found in the 
story of Orpheus: that either through the wise eloquence of those heroes, or their eloquent wis- 
dom, it came about that rough and barbarous humans became a little milder and began to adopt 
civilized habits, and consented to be governed by more human customs and by sacred laws and 
decrees.'™ O remarkable and wondrous is the fruit of eloquent speech, but they should really 
give me the most credit for it, unless they choose to ignore so great and divine a boon. For that 
entire system for stirring and swaying the soul, all the devices for striking the senses, all the 
torches for inflaming the mind have been kindled by Practice, nor would anyone have attained 
such might and strength without my muscle. Without me there was no cookery, no wizardry, no 
sorcery,!® ever, or ever could have been. In me all the storms of passionate oratory have their 


source. 


I will move to greater things, if anything can be greater than the greatest. Mercury was deserv- 
edly called by the Greeks trismegistos, thrice-greatest, and was clearly a man with the greatest 
powers of persuasion. But by Hercules, without Practice never would he have been considered 
the god of eloquence, or been appointed the messenger and spokesman of the gods, or been 
thought the inventor of the seductive lyre. Never would he have changed Battus!® into a stone, 
and rendered him, who had been the most talkative of men, mute and speechless. Never would 
he have lulled into a deep sleep and slain Argus “‘of the hundred eyes” (to use the expression of 
the poet) or bound the wise Prometheus in the Caucasus. From me he received his hat, from me 
his wings, from me his staff and sandals. And from me he received those things which he cer- 


tainly has in abundance, all the epithets and sobriquets of the poets. 


What am I to say of my Lady's cousin, the goddess, or perhaps the queen of refined literature, 
Pallas Minerva? Who else but I bestowed upon her the aegis, or the snakes, or chastity, or elo- 
quence, or the instruments of peace and the arms of war? Who else consecrated to her divinity 
Rome, Paris, Strasbourg, and Cambridge, literature's holiest temples and most sacred shrines? No 
one of course. And do you want to hear something about the Muses? Without me they would not 


were published with his minor works. E.K. cites these epigrams in the Shepheardes Calender (gloss on 
April, v. 100). 

‘63 Theseus. For Theseus as a community-builder, see Plutarch, Theseus 29. 

164 On the role of eloquence in the origin of human societies, compare the conflicting views of Scaevola 
and Crassus in Cicero’s De Oratore (1.33, 36). 

'6S cookery ... wizardry ... sorcery. Cf. the opening lines of the later (post ‘67) editions of Talon’s 
Rhetorica: “Rhetoric is the art of speaking well. When this ability is skillfully applied it can produce re- 
markable results. And for this reason Plato, angered by the Greek sophists and rhetoricians, likened the art 
to cookery, flattery, wizardry . . .” 

'66 Battus. For the story of Battus see Ovid, Metamorphoses 2.688 ff. 


be musical.!©’ And Athens? Athens would not be Attic.!©° And what of Apollo? Apollo would not 
be called Phoebus’ were it not for me. Those things which are considered the greatest of all, 
and command everyone's rapt admiration, would hardly impress anyone, but would surely be re- 
garded by all as the least of all things, if I were not altogether the greatest. 


Why do you turn your eyes and faces toward me? Why do you lift up your hands? Is it that you 
think these things unbelievable, or that you find them wonderful? But consult your orators, histo- 
rians, poets and philosophers, the most celebrated writers of every nation and in every genre. 
What they speak of with the greatest pride, what they extol in every discourse, what they praise 
to the skies, each and every one of these things they will admit they owe entirely to me: Persua- 
sion, the Muses, the Graces, Helicon, Parnassus, Pegasus, Apollo, the laurel, the toga, the tongue, 
and what not? So great has the power of Practice been among all men in every age. 


But do you want still more examples? All you need do is nod. I see you would like me to proceed 
to individual cases. What if I begin with Socrates? Socrates, whose illustrious name ensured that 
the dialogues of Plato and Xenophon would live forever in the minds of men, not only was 
judged far and away the most eloquent of mortals, and clearly a god in speech by the testimony 
of his friend Alcibiades, who was drunk at the time!’° (and in wine there is truth as they say),!”! 
but he was also judged the wisest of men by the oracle of Apollo himself.'”* And who does not 
know the source of his greatness? I am not disparaging his native intelligence; let Zopyrus!”* the 
physiognomist pass judgment on that. I take nothing away from his technical knowledge; alt- 
hough he himself, concealing his learning, dares acknowledge none. But who was more assidu- 
ous than he in reading and reciting the poets? Who was more diligent in listening to the rhetori- 
cians and reading, praising, criticizing, correcting, refuting and irritating them? Who was more 
painstaking in writing, speaking and studying? Who was a more frequent or keener participant in 
discussions, disputes and dialogues? Who was so ready of speech in conversational circles, 
drinking parties and banquets? Who was wittier in his jokes or more energetic in his banter? Who 
was more dominant in every discussion, and at the same time more amiable? Aristophanes in his 
Clouds did not hesitate to say that the one called Euripides was not Euripides, but that Socrates 
was Euripides,'” and that it was he who composed the tragedies which were circulated under the 


'7 not... musical. In Latin, non musicae. Harvey might have intended this as a Latin equivalent of the 
Greek word amousos, meaning artless, crude. Cf. Erasmus, Adagia 588D. 

168 Attic. Because of the cultural greatness of Athens, the word Attic came to signify excellence, espe- 
cially in the arts. Cf. Erasmus, Adagia 92D. 

‘©? Phoebus. This common epithet of Apollo means bright, shining. 

170 Cf, Plato, Symposium 215b ff. 

"I Cf. Erasmus, Adagia 267B. 

'? Cf. Plato, Apology 21a. 

3 Zopyrus. Zopyrus, after studying Socrates’ features, concluded that he was dull-witted and a woman- 
izer (Cicero, De Fato 10). 

4 Socrates was Euripides. Cf. Diogenes Laertius 2.18, where he records that there was a common be- 
lief that Socrates assisted Euripides with his tragedies, and cites a couplet from Aristophanes’ Clouds in 


name of Euripides. And who of you does not grasp the meaning of that statement of Cicero's, that 
the individual verses of Euripides, which is to say, of Socrates, are all of them his testimonies,!” 
and indeed testimonies, I dare say, expressed in the richest language and with the most excellent 
phrasing? Furthermore, the works of that poet are so often rich in certain rhetorical inductions 
which are clearly Socratic, and he is so mighty in all, or at least the greatest rhetorical virtues of 
the comic as well as the tragic poets, and he seems to me to be such an ironist,!”° and so remarka- 
ble a persecutor of the wicked and depraved (although this is not so much my judgment as the 
judgment of Dionysius of Halicarnassus), that I might easily allow myself to be persuaded that 
some Socratic Euripides, or better, a Euripidean Socrates, was the author of those tragedies. And 
for this reason I think that it was not by chance but by design that the witty poet Aristophanes, he 
too a great ironist, not just once, but more often applied to Euripides the epithet of Socrates, 
when he called him “wisest.”!”” 


Whatever the case may be, it is clear that our Socrates, chiefly through my aid and continuous 
exercise in speaking, so completely surpassed all other mortals in speech that we can refer to 
him, as if by a nickname, as the grand old man of rhetoric, the athlete of oratory, and the oratori- 
cal pugilist, and we ought along with Plato's Alcibiades to place him not only above Pericles or 
Nestor or Antenor, but above all men who went before him, and we should liken him to the Sa- 
tyrs and Sileni. 


What of his disciples, and your teachers, Plato and Xenophon? The philosophers say that if Jove 
spoke Greek he would speak like Plato.!’* Could a more magnificent epitaph ever have been con- 
ceived? And they say that the Muses spoke with the voice of Xenophon!”? (that is praise of a 
novel sort).!®° Each of them far and away surpassed all who ever wrote or spoke the Greek 
tongue, in copiousness and sweetness of speech, and in the flowing richness of language, and al- 
most every charm. 


What brought this about, I wonder? A few little rules and precepts? Marry, I figure they could 
have sooner created an Indian elephant from an Athenian fly.'®' What was it then? They were 
gifted enough to be sure--who denies it? But a field, though otherwise very fertile, is usually not 


support of this view. This couplet is not in fact from Aristophanes’ Clouds but from a play of the same 
name by Teleclides. Cf. Harvey, Marginalia 115.29 and note. 

" Cf. Cicero, Epistulae ad Familiares 16.8.2. 

6 ironist. Cf. Cicero, De Officiis 1.108. 

' The reference is to Aristophanes, Clouds 1377-79, where Pheidippides is justifying beating his father 
Strepsiades: 

Pheidippides: “Don’t I have every right to beat you, for not praising wisest Euripides?” 

Strepsiades: “Wisest?! Him?! Why, you... but I better hold my tongue or I'll be beaten again.” 

"8 Cf. Cicero, Brutus 120-121. 

9 Cf. Cicero, Orator 62. 

'80 The more common expression would be to say that Xenophon spoke with the voice of the Muses. 
'8! Indian elephant ... Athenian fly. Cf. Erasmus, Adagia 359A. 


so fruitful, and so free from briars and brambles, without constant and diligent cultivation. 
Should I speak more plainly? Surely Socrates would never have become Socrates, or Plato Plato, 
or Xenophon Xenophon without Practice. These men, who were as great as you have heard them 
to be and as you yourselves believe them to be, would have handed down not even their names to 
posterity, nor would you know that they had ever existed on earth, had they not rescued the 
memory of their glory from silent oblivion and immortalized it in the lasting monuments of liter- 
ature, which are produced in my workshop. 


And I could say the same thing about many others, who by my efforts were transformed from 
contemptible little men into almost the most venerable heroes. I gave Lycurgus to Sparta, De- 
mosthenes to Athens, Cicero to Rome, to Venice Manuzio, Ramus to Paris, to Strasbourg Sturm, 
Smith to Cambridge, Humphrey to Oxford. To almost each of the most famous cities I gave an 
illustrious orator. Why do you look perplexed? I am Homer's “moly,”!®? with a black root and 
milk-white flower.'®? I am that “golden bough on the tree”!** of your beloved Vergil. I am Hesi- 
od's “sweat,”’!®> Theocritus’ “glorious effort of youth.”'®° I am “the bitter root and the sweet 
fruit’”!®’ of Socrates, or Isocrates, or Aristotle, or even Cato (for the phrase has been attributed to 
all of them by someone or other). I am the Hercules of the poets, ennobled beyond man's mortal 
lot by enduring the twelve almost godlike labors. In short (for why list all things of this kind, 
which are infinite) I am that most rich and precious horn of Amalthea,!*® which Jupiter is said to 
have given once as a gift to the Nymphs his nursemaids, along with this magnificent promise, 
that whatsoever they ever wished for, it would be provided them in abundance from that horn. 


If you think these things splendid, beautiful and glorious, Cantabrigians, if you think them won- 
drous and divine, adopt Practice as your adviser at the first opportunity. Bind me to you forever 
in the greatest love by your outstanding service and your remarkable loyalty and respect. Dedi- 
cate to me your unflagging efforts. Devote to me your eyes, ears, mouths, tongues, even your 
hands and feet, but especially your minds and hearts. Dwell in the workshop of Practice, and 
straightway you will all possess in abundance those brilliant and absolutely heroic powers of elo- 
quence. You do not lack native intelligence nor a noble nature. You easily grasp the most neces- 
sary precepts and teachings of art. You lack only that double instrument, sent down to me by 


'8? moly. This was the magical root given to Odysseus by Hermes, to protect him against the magic of 
Circe. Cf. Homer, Odyssey 10.275 ff. 

'83 black root and milk-white flower. Cf. Homer, Odyssey 10.304. 

'84 golden bough on the tree. Cf. Vergil, Aeneid 187-188. 

'85 Hesiod’s “sweat”. Cf. Hesiod, Works and Days 289. 

'86 glorious effort of youth. Harvey seems to have misconstrued Theocritus 15.65. 

'87 bitter root and sweet fruit. Diogenes Laertius (5.18) reports Aristotle as saying “The roots of educa- 
tion are bitter, but the fruit is sweet.” The same statement is attributed to Isocrates by Hermogenes 
(Progymnasmata 3.22). 1 couldn’t find an attribution to Socrates and Cato. 

'88 horn of Amalthea. The cornucopia. Amalthea was the goat who suckled Zeus as an infant. Cf. Zeno- 
bius, Centuriae 2.48. 


divine agency from the abode of the blessed, Analysis and Genesis, whose great and remarkable 
usefulness cannot even be described by human speech. But nevertheless listen to what I am often 
in the habit of quoting from my friend and client, Peter Ramus: 


“If someone were gazing at animals of remarkable beauty pictured on a tapestry, and while he 
was viewing them with wonder, they suddenly stirred and leapt forth, how great would be his 
pleasure, and charged with what great joy! Just so, if someone were contemplating a careful de- 
lineation of the art of rhetoric, and longed to find something he could use, a living act, and in the 
midst of his longing he should see the body of the doctrine, as it were, come to life and move of 
its own will, and suddenly like some Pallas miraculously address the bystanders, with what 
pleasure and delight would the mind of that observer be transported! Henceforth Analysis and 
Genesis will produce these miracles, and rouse the languid senses of art which have been buried 
in deep sleep, and they will animate them with the warm blood of life and the quickening breath 
of speech. So great are they that I dare say that in them lies the supreme, and almost only oratori- 


cal excellence.”!*? 


Could anything more magnificent have been expressed by mortal man? And yet it is not a exag- 
geration but an understatement. But let us continue. Do you know a strong, aggressive soldier 
who has never handled arms? Or a competent and capable pilot who has never held a rudder? Or 
a skilled architect who has never applied a ruler and straight edge? Or an industrious farmer who 
has not tilled or manured or harrowed a field? Or any decent artisan at all who was without--I do 
not say these same instruments (for each art has its own Analysis and Genesis)--but similar ones? 
You see in my right hand Analysis. This is indeed my own special property, which is to say, it be- 
longs to rhetoric; but they also use a certain Analysis of their own who, either in their own field 
or another's, assess the plowing, manuring, sowing and harvest. You see in my left hand Genesis, 
and indeed it also is mine; but to be sure they also have their own Genesis, who plow the field 
and manure, sow and harvest it. 


Thus in military affairs, when we examine every account of how past battles were joined and 
waged by powerful armies; or in the case of a painting, when we judge the quality of its figures 
and images according to their forms and lines and proportions, and the harmony of their individ- 
ual parts; or in the case of a golden or silver cup, when we examine how the ornamental work 
has been attached; or in the case of a French or Italian garment, or even a garment of any sort, 
when we inspect it to see whether it was skillfully made, and how well-fitting or attractive or 
costly it is, or even tear the stitching of the garment to examine within, this is a kind of Analysis. 
But when we ourselves do battle, and paint images, and apply enamel or ornamental work to 


'89 The quote is from Ramus, Scholae Dialecticae, lib. 20, cap. 8, in Scholae in liberales artes (1569), 
cols. 598-599. In the original quote Ramus was describing dialectical Analysis and Genesis, so Harvey 
had to make a few modifications to the text to make it apply to rhetoric. 


vases and cups, when we ourselves make clothing, it is Genesis. And the same thing is true in the 
other arts, whether the so-called base arts, or the noble liberal arts. 


Come, show me a man who has read much and often on the wars, both foreign and domestic, of 
Hector, Alexander, Scipio, Hannibal, Caesar and Pompey, but who himself does not witness the 
method of waging them: a man who has never seen a camp or looked in the face of an enemy; 
who has never hurled a spear or drawn a sword; who has never clashed with lances or fought 
from an armored horse; who has never done battle at long range or at close quarters, never led an 
army, never heard the war trumpet; clearly a man who is very like that Peripatetic Phormio!”? de- 
scribed by Catulus. Do you think anyone would expect some warlike exploit from this fellow? I 
have listened to scholars who had never themselves made speeches, or given much thought to the 
speeches of others, or devoted long study to an eloquent author, but from earliest youth had 
scorned all the poets and orators, and so they were forced in public and private disputes to utter 
some Dunsical or Dorbellical'*! drivel, without spirit, without flavor, insipid, dry, wretched stuff, 
so bad really that they seemed much more incapable of speech than speechless babes. Why name 
the grammarians who are logs, the rhetoricians who are stumps, the jackdaw sophists, the frog 
and mouse dialecticians, the stone mathematicians and the asinine philosophers?!?” 


Let us raise our sights higher, if we may, to those who have been decorated with academic hon- 
ors and distinctions. I have seen holders of the baccalaureate who are more deserving to be 
beaten with a cudgel!”? than crowned with laurel. I have seen masters of the seven arts, whom I 
will not call artless, but who are ignorant of all those arts they would impart. I have seen doctors 
without doctrine. I have seen physicians, jurists and theologians without praxis. I have seen hu- 
mans without humanity, men without manliness. And why? Because they had never admired it in 
others nor ever practiced it themselves. These things are known, not new; verities, not rarities. 
Here, at Oxford, in all the universities of all peoples and of all nations, we have an abundance of 
examples that are too many for my liking and too well attested to be ignored. 


But is there anyone so mad and deranged that he dares hope to develop into a famous musician-- 
a second Amphion or Apollo--when in the meantime he never touches a lyre, never lays a hand 
on the strings? Or can any scholar be so unscholarly that he hopes he can attain a knowledge or 


'0 Phormio. The philosopher who lectured Hannibal on warfare, after which Hannibal said that he’d 
seen a lot of crazy old men in his time, but none of them crazier than Phormio (Cicero, De Oratore 2.75). 
'9! Dunsical or Dorbellical. For a similar derogatory reference to Duns Scotus and his followers see Ga- 
briel Harvey's Ciceronianus 50.35 and note; also Pierce s Supererogation 158: “Then asse . . . and foole 
and dolt and idiot, and Dunse and Dorbell and dodipoul . . . and all the rusty-dusty jestes in a country.” 
Nicolas D’Orbellis (Dorbellus) was a 15" century Franciscan philosopher and theologian who won great 
fame expounding the teachings of Duns Scotus at the University of Angers. His chief work was a com- 
mentary on The Four Books of Sentences. 

'° Harvey might here be making punning references to the names of specific individuals. 

'3 cudgel: in Latin, baculus. Harvey is playing on the word for bachelors, baccalaurei. They are more 
deserving of the baculus than the laurea. 


eloquence worthy of his station, his person and his rank by sleeping, eating, drinking, lounging 
and catering to the flesh? Or if these pleasures are as potent as those callow youths imagine, let 
homage be given to that shadowy, do-nothing god of Epicurus.'** Let Leisure be the emblem, 
and serve as the watchword and hallmark of men of learning. Let them inscribe on the doors of 
the universities “Eat, Sleep, and Make Merry.” Let them carve an image of Pleasure in the vesti- 
bule of every lecture hall. Let the doors be opened only to the Sardanapalian!”* and the effemi- 
nate. Let the little ladies hold sway in the classroom. Let them expel Pallas and bring in Venus. 
Let them throw away the books, burn the libraries, bid a long farewell to studies. Let them make 
yearly sacrifice in the shrine of Libido. Let them celebrate the annual festivals of Bacchus and 
Ceres. And after these rites, let them throng to the merchants of luxuries, and the shows of musi- 
cians and dancing girls, instead of the temples, schools and academies. Let them sniff bouquets 
and chase the pleasant odors that waft from tiny flowers. Let them stroll about wreathed with 
garlands and roses. Finally (to bring this matter to a close), let them see and experience with all 
the powers of body and mind pleasures of every gender: masculine, feminine, common and neu- 
ter; of every type: primitive and derivative; of every form: simple, composite, and decomposite; 
of every number: singular and plural; of every case: nominative and oblique; of every grade of 
comparison: great, greater, and greatest. 


They can easily find a stick with which to beat me like a dog. They can do without my instru- 
ments and regard them as no more than empty and foolish names. They can think of Cicero, De- 
mosthenes, Vergil, Homer, Socrates, Plato and Xenophon as corpses and not as men. They can 
philosophize while softly reclining among fragrant herbs and flowers in the charming gardens of 
Epicurus. They can condemn the Academy in the manner of Academics, and the Lyceum and 
Stoa like Stoics. They can mock the dust of learning,'”° and this training ground of oratory, and 
the light of the forum.!*’ They can indulge themselves and their darlings day and night in every 
delight and titillation of the body and mind. They can, if it pleases their gods and goddesses 
(which is to say, leisure, the belly, sleep, desire, pleasure and venery), be more idle and pampered 
than even Epicurus's shadowy god himself. 


But without practice, study, diligence, thought, and my instruments these men can do nothing, 
not even open their mouth to speak. But they act like babes who cannot crawl and yet try to fly 
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shadowy, do-nothing god of Epicurus. Cf. Cicero, De Natura Deorum 2.59. The Epicureans be- 
lieved that the gods lived in passive serenity and played no part in the workings of the world. 

'S Sardanapalian. Sardanapalus (Ashurbanipal) was a king of Assyria whose name became synony- 
mous with luxurious living. It was said that on his tombstone was inscribed the slogan “Eat, drink, and 
make merry.” See Erasmus, Adagia 889F. 

‘96 the dust of learning. The expression comes from the ancient practice of mathematicians and astrono- 
mers of drawing diagrams in the dust. Cf. Cicero, De Natura Deorum 2.48. 

'7 the light of the forum. In Latin, /ux forensis. A close modern equivalent might be the public spot- 
light. Cf. Cicero, Brutus 32. 


without wings, or even like those who “know neither how to read nor swim,’!”® as the Greek 
proverb has it, and who have never before set foot in water, and yet struggle to swim without a 
float.'?? If this be so, who would not most eagerly embrace me? Who would not think these in- 
struments as precious as gems and gold? Who would not seek, pursue, strive to capture my 
friendship, intimacy, patronage and support? As for myself, if I had not read by chance in Aristo- 
tle, the shrewdest of philosophers, that no one can inflict an injury on himself,”°° and had I not 
heard it being discussed by you Aristotelians as if it were a kind of universal law in ethics, I 
would flatly declare that those academics who avoid having dealings with me, and reject as hated 
and despicable those things that I love, Analysis and Genesis, which have always been closely 
connected to me by the tightest bonds of kinship and affinity, not only would be serving them- 
selves most poorly and shamefully, but would even be inflicting upon themselves a great and 
lasting injury. For nothing happens without a cause, and in this instance he who suffers what is 
universally regarded as unfair and unjust is no other than he who performs the action. (I am call- 
ing this action an injury, for I define injury as that which violates the common standards of jus- 
tice and is contrary to divine and human law; moreover, I regard him as acting contrary to law 
who, though educated in the society of learned men, yet abandons those studies and duties which 
he can easily take upon himself and ought eagerly perform, and which are of great importance to 
the entire nation.) Therefore, I am wont to say that whoever pollutes himself with such disgrace, 
and so egregiously neglects the duties of a learned man, is, in a manner of speaking, attacking 
and wounding himself, and is doing himself an injury, and in a way laying violent hands upon 
himself.”°! 


This argument is perhaps not up to the standards of Aristotle, if someone should wish to throw up 
to me that “Nichomachean Axiom,””” but others will find it skillful, and in my judgment it will 
do quite nicely. However the case may be (for it is of no great moment), when men shrink from 
my rules and teachings and, either through the blindness of bad judgment or the corruption of lei- 
sure and mental softness, spurn these excellent and beautiful instruments, they seem to me to 
have given little heed to their own needs and the dignity of the University, and have ignored the 
expectations of their friends most woefully, the public interest most dreadfully, and the glory of 
their forbears and fatherland most foolishly. For nothing is more glorious than these instruments 
in splendor or more desirable in fruitfulness. 


'98 know neither how to read nor swim. i.e., lack even the rudiments of knowledge. Cf. Plato, Laws 
689d; Erasmus, Adagia 156C. 

'° swim without a float. Cf. Erasmus, Adagia 313C; Horace, Sat. 1.4.120. 

20 no one can inflict an injury on himself. Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics 1136b. 

1 For nothing happens without a cause etc. This long-winded argument forms a single sentence in 
the original. In my translation I was obliged to divide it into three sentences, thus dampening the humor 
of it. 

202 Nichomachean Axiom. i.e. that no one can inflict an injury on himself. 


But one of you will say, “Why are you telling us these things? Do you not perceive in what spirit 
of goodwill we gathered here? Do you not see the look in our eyes and on our faces as we gaze at 
you and your instruments? Do you not notice with how burning a desire we long to obtain them? 
Or do you suspect that there is anyone here who would not readily snatch them from the flames 
more quickly than a parasite"? would snatch food? If you love us, put us to the test. For your 
sake we will fear neither fire nor flames. Each of us will be as bold as he of whom the supreme 
poet spoke: ‘He feared not Phlegethon, raging with flaming waters.’ ”?" 


Is this how you really feel, Cantabrigians? Come, my splendid and valiant friends, and, as that 
same illustrious poet sings, “Endure, and save yourselves for better days.””°° Receive first from 
me Analysis here, a part of the whole instrument, the first in order, and most remarkable in its 
worth and essential in its usefulness. Take those brilliant writings of the most eloquent men, and 
the books hallowed by immortality, and whatever Cicero, or Caesar, or Terence, or Vergil, whom 
I just mentioned, or Livy, or Sallust, or the other champions of Latin letters have entrusted to 
posterity; take what the most eloquent of the Greeks, and my mighty pugilists, Isocrates, Demos- 
thenes, Herodotus, Lucian, Xenophon, Plato, Homer, Euripides, Sophocles and Aristophanes 
have bequeathed to the annals of literature; and then, like Penelope once her web, unravel them. 
Consider all the abundance, variety and elegance of their style and the brilliance of their tropes. 
Consider the figures, the charm of their language and the vigor and bite of their thought.”°° Con- 
sider the flow of the whole discourse, its arrangement and fluency and cohesiveness and compo- 
sition. Mark too all those passages which are ornamental, elaborate and highly polished. Then 
compare your findings with a carefully formulated artistic theory. Illustrate the rules with exam- 
ples, and fit the examples to the rules. Observe how these rules were in the beginning formulated 
by generalizing from individual examples. As soon as you come upon some trope in the Philip- 
pics of Cicero or Demosthenes, or in the comedies of Terence or Aristophanes, I want you to 
identify it immediately by name, and without hesitation to say something like “This is a remarka- 
ble metonymy; that is a charming use of irony; there is a splendid metaphor; here is an elegant 
example of rhetorical synecdoche.” And I want you to name not only the class of trope in this 
way but also its specific type, such as “The metonymy is one of cause for effect; it is a meton- 
ymy of the efficient cause; it is a metonymy of the material”; or conversely, “It is a metonymy of 
effect for cause,” and so on in the tropes to follow. If not individual words, but rather the whole 
discourse is figurative (or as the Greeks say, “schematized”),””’ I think even here you should do 
the same thing, so that you can easily point out the embellishments of language and immediately 
expose the brilliant figures of thought. For I would like for you to know everything about the 


203 narasite. A stock character in Roman Comedy who flattered the wealthy in the hope of wrangling a 


dinner invitation. 

24 Culex 272. 

205 Vergil, Aeneid 1.207. 

0 Janguage ... thought: In Talon’s Rhetorica, the figures were divided into figures of language and fig- 
ures of thought. The distinction was based on whether the figures relied on sound or sense. 

07 schematized. Cf. Quintilian, /nstitutio Oratoria 9.1.13. 


oratorical decoration and coloring, and to see the joints and sinews and muscles, as it were, of 
public speaking, and the oratorical thunderbolts that are hurled. You will note the difference be- 
tween the rhythm of oratory and that of poetry. You will notice the elegance of oratorical rhythm, 
and all the power and method in richly resonating words, and in speech molded into a rhythmical 
shape, and in the most melodious metrical feet, especially Cicero's famous dichoreus and Aristo- 
tle's paeon.”°8 You will note too that most charming euphony of the orators. You will notice how 
the repetition of a similar, or slightly dissimilar sound adds to the beauty of the language, and en- 
hances its elegance, charm, color and complexion. You will indicate which forms of expression 
are composed of simple speech and which of dialogue,”°’ and how the figures of thought, as the 
Greeks call them, have the power to rouse and embroil men's souls, and bring an incredible dig- 
nity and grandeur to a speech. You will show too in what way these figures illuminate a speech, 
and in a way set it ablaze, and make the orator marvelous and invincible, astonish the judges, 
amaze the audience, and inflame everyone. You will pass over in silence no stylistic excellence, 
no refinement, no device at all without making atonement. And yet I would not have you sink 
into that Maeotic swamp of Hermogenes, an endless and overly ambitious “‘fool’s art.” It was 
written of him that he was so keen-eyed and meticulous in his art that he boasted he could find 
hundreds of figures and rhetorical subtleties in a single period. This vain task occupied many 
men of former times, men by no means contemptible in other respects, and today too it engages 
far too many everywhere, many more than ever before, and especially those whom your Harvey 
is accustomed to call Philo-Greeks and Pseudo-Strassburgers.”!° I myself would in the present 
context aptly style them Pseudo-Hermogeneses, and maybe in the future call them, as occasion 
demands, either sophists, or pseudo-rhetoricians, or even rhetorical chameleons,”!! who have not 
been nourished on food but are filled with the wind and air of rhetoric. But this kind of clever- 
ness will gradually fade and vanish from its own lack of substance. It is its own worst enemy. 


In analyzing writers you ought to take into account your own needs and those of the public, and 
to scorn everything foolish and worthless. And because you cannot hear the voice nor see the 
face of Cicero or Demosthenes, and because you do not have them as living teachers of diction, 
whose excellent delivery you might assess by close observation and then reproduce by imitation, 
we must make an effort to take the lifeless examples of delivery found in their books and express 
them with as much sweetness of voice and excellence of gesture as we can, pronouncing each 
statement and adjusting our delivery in such a way that we might be judged to be making our 


208 dichoreus and... paeon. A dichoreus is a double trochee. Cf. Cicero, Orator 212. A pacon is a met- 
rical foot consisting of one long and three short syllables in any sequence. Cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric 1409a2. 
209 simple speech and dialogue. In the later editions of Talon’s Rhetorica, the figures of thought were 
divided into those which consist of simple speech (/ogismos) and those that imply a kind of dialogue (di- 
alogismos). 

10 Pseudo-Strassburgers: The reference is to the followers of Sturm. 

711 chameleons. According to the elder Pliny (Nat. 8.122) a chameleon neither eats nor drinks but sub- 
sists entirely on air. 


own speech and not that of another. In just this way they say that Aeschines,”!” a great and distin- 
guished orator, when he had departed from Athens because of the disgrace of losing a case and 
had taken himself to Rhodes, at an assembly read with a powerful and melodious voice to the 
amazement of all that splendid speech that was delivered by Demosthenes in defense of Ctesi- 


phon.”!3 


Why say more? You have an instrument, Cantabrigians, which can be used like that famous scale 
of Critolaus?!* to weigh all the precepts, instructions and rules of all teachers, and with which 
alone, as though with a touchstone, or rather the living flame of nature, you can assess the purity 
and worth of the gold, one might say, of rhetoric.”!° For you ought to be of the opinion that each 
individual rule has emerged from the observation of nature, and that there will never be anything 
that might be of use to you that was not already in use among the best orators of the past. “For 
experience created art, inexperience created luck,””!° as Polus shrewdly observed in Plato. And 
indeed along with Peter Ramus, my dearest client, I often prayed “that those two splendid and 
remarkable words, experience and observation,”'’ would be inscribed on the doors of all schools 
and gymnasia in large, golden letters; or better still, that they would be inscribed on the very 
hearts of the learned, in the form of a firm and lasting understanding,’”””!* so that every time they 
saw, read and remembered these words they would see, read and remember the origin and source 
of all true and useful precepts, and would comprehend their splendid and unfailing and vital util- 
ity. This is the understanding that Analysis, when correctly and properly applied, can and does 
provide with ease and in abundance. For you will acquire fully all the force, power and energy of 
the rules of art only when you have examined their value and usefulness as observed in the most 
respected orators and the most praiseworthy writers of every age, through the method which I 
have described. Think of this as an oracle: Whatever Experience, the teacher and master crafts- 
man of oratory, has rejected should meet with your disapproval and be cast aside. 


?12 Aeschines etc. This sentence is quoted almost verbatim from Cicero, de Oratore 3.213. Cf. Harvey’s 
Letter-Book p. 82: “ ... the brave orator Aeschines is reportid on a tyme to have redd owte with a won- 
derfull greate grace (in the hearing of y° Rodians, amongst whome he then soiornid,) that noble oration of 
Demosthenes in defence of Ctesiphon.” 

713 speech... in defense of Ctesiphon. The speech now familiarly known as On the Crown. 

714 scale of Critolaus. Critolaus’ imaginary scale could weigh immaterial goods. Cf. Cicero, Tusculanae 
Disputationes 5.51; Gabriel Harvey's Ciceronianus 52.13. Critolaus was the head of the Peripatetic 
school in the 2" century B.C., and was a member of the famous delegation of philosophers who went to 
Rome in 156/5. 

“15 Cf. Ramus, Scholae dialecticae, lib. 7, cap. 15, in Scholae in liberales artes (1569), col. 263: “For 
Analysis is the touchstone by which we test the gold of logic. Nay more, it is the living flame of nature by 
which we verify, confirm, and illuminate the gold of logic.” 

16 Plato, Gorgias 448c. 

7!7 experience and observation. Ramus here uses the Greek words empeiria and historia. In the Scholae 
Dialecticae (col. 318) he glosses historia as observatio. 

718 Ramus, Scholae dialecticae, lib. 7, cap. 8, in Scholae in liberales artes (1569), col. 258. 


But look, I have for you here in my other hand Genesis. It too is a most glorious and essential in- 
strument, without which one can only unravel the old, and not weave anything new. For just as 
by the aid of Analysis you will undo the stitching, as it were, of those things that have been art- 
fully sewn together, so too when you have grown a bit bolder and more confident, and desire to 
create a new work, you will immediately be using this splendid Genesis, which ranges through- 
out the whole world, flying across the Ocean, and finding favor wherever it goes. 


Consider the spider. With supreme artistry she builds her web, and dwells in the palaces of the 
greatest kings. You too, Cantabrigians, if with the aid and assistance of Genesis here you weave 
your web of oratory with the same care and persistence as the spider her web, you too will dwell, 
if not in the palaces of mighty kings (though perhaps in these also), then in the court of my most 
august Lady, by far the most magnificent court of all. Some of you will hold there the highest 
rank, while others will be second or third in importance. All of you will abound in royal honors. 


“Ts this really so?” one of you will say. “Pray, divine hero, what is this web you speak of? What 
is this Genesis that bestows such great blessings?” 


Listen attentively, and I will tell you. I use the word web to mean what has been woven and con- 
structed according to my directions through the immortal aid of Genesis here. Moreover, this 
Genesis that you see, and which you ought to credit for that web, can be witnessed in writing, 
and is that pen which Crassus called the best and most effective creator of eloquence,’ and 
which Cicero at times called a craftsman, at other times an artist?’ (do you note the words?). But 
Genesis can also be seen in speaking, pleading and declaiming, whether this be offhand and ex- 
tempore (which indeed is sometimes necessary), or when time has been taken for thought and re- 
flection (which should be done more often, and more willingly). But as Crassus said so well in 
Cicero,””! the chief purpose of this instrument--its best and most important function--is to write 
as much as possible, and as precisely as possible. And of course you should apply in your writing 
a certain skillful imitation, and in your own compositions and lucubrations you should express 
with great care and diligence what you have recognized as most splendid and remarkable in the 
works of Cicero and Demosthenes and those other ancient heroes. Use their altered and modified 
words,””” their most admired metonyms, their most pleasant ironies and witticisms, their bright- 
est metaphors (sometimes even those that are extravagant and hyperbolical), their choicest syn- 
ecdoches, and their most colorful tropes. Match them, and sometimes even surpass them in re- 
fined and elegant stylistic charms, in smooth, flowing periods, and in tasteful repetitions of the 
same words and sounds. Decorate your speech, as if with sparkling little stars, with appropriate 
and energetic epizeuxis, with unstrained anadiplosis, with smooth gradation, with splendid 
anaphora and the clever balancing of word-pairs, with elegant epistrophe, with unaffected 


219 Cicero, De Oratore 1.150. 

20 Cicero calls the pen a craftsman in Epistulae ad Familiares 7.25.2; an artist in Brutus 96. 
21 Cicero, De Oratore 1.150. 

?2? altered and modified words. i.e. words used in an altered or modified sense, tropes. 


symploce, with brilliant epanalepsis, with terse and polished epanodos, with pretty and charming 
agnomination, with sweet polyptoton, and with any other stylistic ornaments that exist.?”4 


Employ figurative expressions as numerous and effective as those employed by the ancients. Do 
not yield to them in the passion of exclamations, in the weightiness of epiphonemas, in the bold- 
ness of rhetorical licence, in the shrewdness of epanorthosis, in the subtlety and trickery of aposi- 
opesis, in the honor and splendor of apostrophe, in the divine majesty of prosopopoeia, in the 
ambiguity of hesitations, in the friendly charm of consultations, in the variety of anticipation, in 
the indulgence of permissions, in the confidence of concessions, and in any other technique for 
illuminating and varying one's thought.””* Yet I would like for you to use all these things judi- 
ciously, and to weave the fabric of your speech--that web that I spoke of--in such a way that all 
the stylistic ornaments and embellishments you interweave might seem like natives comfortably 
settled in their homeland, and not like interlopers, or invaders on alien soil. 

In the Senate,” and in casting your votes, you use these ritual utterances: J approve; I oppose. 
Indeed, if in the same way your proctors were now asking me what I approved of and what I op- 
posed in this case, I would respond briefly, and thus clarify the whole matter in almost a single 
word. I approve of a speech which, like a maiden, is beautiful and lovely and fair and charming 
and well-dressed, but at the same time is modest and proper and pure and unsullied. I oppose 
what is corrupted, smeared with whorish paints, stained with cosmetics, awash with perfume, 
decked out in false curls, overly decorated and adorned. I want your writings to be graced with 
the best figures, not weighed down with the most. Although why do I speak of writings? By this 
same standard you will judge your declamations, themes, orations, public addresses and indeed 
all your practice speeches, whether they be spontaneous and impromptu or prepared in advance. 


23 Tn this sentence Practice lists all the figures of language treated in Talon’s Rhetorica, and in the same 
order. Epizeuxis is the vehement or emphatic repetition of a word. Anadiplosis is the beginning of a sen- 
tence, line, or clause with the concluding, or any prominent, word of the one preceding. Gradation, or cli- 
max, is a figure characterized by the arrangement of propositions or ideas in order of increasing im- 
portance, force, or effectiveness of expression. Anaphora is the repetition of the same word or phrase in 
several successive clauses. Epistrophe is the repetition of a word at the end of successive clauses. Sym- 
ploce is a combination of anaphora and epistrophe. Epanalepsis is the repetition of a word or clause fol- 
lowing intervening matter. Epanodos is the repetition of a sentence in inverse order. Agnomination, or 
paronomasia, is a play on words. Polyptoton is the employment of the same word in various cases. 

4 Practice lists all the figures of thought in Talon’s Rhetorica, and in the same order. An exclamation is a 
word that raises the emotional tone of an utterance, like O or alas. An epiphonema is an exclamatory sen- 
tence, or striking reflection, which concludes a passage. License is boldness, freedom of speech. Epa- 
northosis involves the correction of a word or statement just uttered. Aposiopesis is a pause in the midst 
of a speech. Apostrophe is a direct address to another person. Prosopopoeia is the assumption of another 
persona. Hesitation, or aporia, is assuming an attitude of doubt. A consultation is a figure of speech in 
which one turns to his hearers and, as it were, allows them to take part in the inquiry. Anticipation, also 
called prolepsis, is the anticipation of an opponent’s objections. A permission is a rhetorical figure in 
which a thing is committed to the decision of one’s opponent. A concession is granting an opponent’s ar- 
gument. 

25 the Senate. i.e. the University Senate. 


You will devote particular attention to style, and yet not so much that it is excessive. For if there 
is anything that excites the contempt of all, it is surely affectation. In the realm of Eloquence its 
very name is anathema. 


And then, so that those speeches which you have adorned with elegant language might boast an 
even greater charm, I suggest that you all consult the Muse Polyhymnia,””° the most attentive 
handmaiden of my Lady (she is the mistress of delivery, and indeed she speaks with remarkable 
sweetness). You should receive instruction from her until the time comes when you are able to 
modulate your voice to match the diverse subject matter, modify your features at will, and fash- 
ion and control your delivery as you please. 


Once I had in the time of your ancestors voice instructors; there were stage actors and wrestling 
coaches and trainers of gladiators; there were countless pugilists and athletes of this kind.””’ The- 
odorus, a remarkable practitioner of the art, was so powerful in his delivery (as is mentioned I 
believe in the Theodectean Rhetoric of your Aristotle),””* that whatsoever character he assumed, 
he portrayed it with great ease and remarkable skill. So adept was he that when he was playing 
Achilles, Ulysses, or any other part, he seemed to become that character. Why am I to mention 
the actor Satyrus, and that dog”? (whoever he was) who was the teacher of Demosthenes? Why 
mention the two teachers of Cicero, Roscius and Aesopus, the one a comic, the other a tragic ac- 
tor, each of them outstanding in his own art? Why am I to speak of Caius Gracchus, who is said 
to have had a skillful and lettered slave stand hidden behind him when he was speaking, and 
quickly play on an ivory flute such a note as to excite him when his voice became slack or to 
calm him when it began to strain?”*° Why should I treat of many other things which are said to 
have been once in use, but would now seem extremely ridiculous and absurd? 


I will not rub again the wounds that have faded away with the passage of time. I will not recall 
the shades of the dead from the underworld. I will not raise up Satyrus and Roscius and those of 
their ilk, who were long ago driven from my Lady's grand and glorious fellowship. You will 
straightway see Polyhymnia, the loveliest of maidens, and far the most lovable of all my Lady's 
attendants. As soon as you catch sight of her, I anticipate that you all will immediately shout with 
one voice, as did that hero in the epic, when he addressed Venus: “O by what name should I call 
you, maiden? For your face seems more than mortal, and your voice somehow divine. O a god- 
dess most surely! Are you the sister of Phoebus? A kinsman of the nymphs? Look kindly upon 


226 Polyhymnia. The Muse of rhetoric. Cf. E.K.’s gloss on April, v. 100 in Spenser, The Shepheardes 
Calender. 

27 Cf. Talon, Rhetorica p. 58 (Basle, 1569); “Yet we lack a teacher for this great art of delivery, a voice 
instructor, a stage actor, a trainer of gladiators, a wrestling coach, Demosthenes and Cicero, that is, a real 
orator, by whose example a student of eloquence might be trained.” 

28 Aristotle, Rhetoric 1404b. The name of Theodectes became attached to Aristotle’s Rhetoric at an early 
date. Cf. Quintilian, /nstitutio Oratoria 2.15.10. 

2° that dog. See above, page 24 and note. 

30 This sentence is taken almost verbatim from Cicero, De Oratore 3.225. 


us, whoever you are, and lighten for us our toils.””*! And then, moved to pity by your prayers 
(for her heart is very gentle and mild), she will open her classroom for you, and take you into her 
school as though taking you to her bosom, and make you not good students, but the most excel- 
lent teachers of delivery. 


In the meantime, let each one summon his own Polyhymnia as best he can. Of the precepts of 
diction that you have learned, observe the ones that you find most suitable. As regards delivery, 
pursue what is most appropriate for you, and what most pleases your listeners. Let those who are 
able imitate that famous sound of Aeschines, which was grand and splendid and virile, and at the 
same time clear and sweet. I have long thought that your Preston?** has come close to achieving 
such a sound. Take as your model the nightingale, whom you often hear, and whose voice is 
sweet, harmonious, varied, and nicely musical. “You, nightingale, can express a thousand differ- 
ent tones with your voice, and a thousand different measures.””*> Make her your instructor and 
teacher. From her learn clarity, variety and sweetness of voice, and how to raise, lower, adjust 
and vary it, so that you might express important and impassioned things in a dignified manner, 
humble matters with mildness and restraint, happy things placidly, mournful things sadly, ordi- 
nary things with moderation, and all things with decorum and a certain lovely grace. 


You often listen to the sweet and harmonious music of the pipes. You are delighted in a won- 
drous way by the sound of the rhythmical lyres. If you have no objection, I would like for you to 
imitate these instruments, which are no mean teachers in my view. For just as the strings of a lyre 
are played by the movement of the fingers, so too should the voice of each of you be played by 
the movement of the soul; and now tense, now slack, almost like the strings of an instrument, it 
should respond to each touch, not of fingers, but of thoughts and ideas. Nor must the voice alone 
be varied and adjusted in this way, but the whole body. The head, brow, eyes, arms, hands, fin- 
gers, chest, feet, in short, every single part of the body ought to be placed at the service of deliv- 
ery. And so that there be nothing foolish, nothing offensive, nothing crude, nothing tasteless in 
your delivery, all your gestures should seem to have been arranged and almost molded before the 
learned mirror of Demosthenes. 


I break out in silent laughter when I hear from my clients that Titius was so limp and dainty in 
his gestures that these gave rise to a certain dance, which was called The Titius.7?4 Such a deli- 
cate little master of delivery. And how much more, I will not say humorous, but absurd are those 


°31 Vergil, Aeneid 1.327-330. 

°32 Preston. Thomas Preston (1537-1598) attended Eton and was a fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
He received the B.A. in 1557 and M.A. in 1561. He later received the DD.L and served as master of Trin- 
ity Hall and vice-chancellor of the university. His speaking abilities were honored by Queen Elizabeth 
when she visited Cambridge in 1564. 

°33 Albus Ovidius Juventinus, Elegia de Philomela v. 3. 

34 Cf. Cicero, Brutus 225. 


things said about Curio? Who would speak from a boat?*** And never, Octavius, will you give 
suitable thanks to your colleague, who, by thrashing about in his usual manner, saved you on that 
day from being devoured by flies.7°° Such a rotten little orator. And what am I to say of Hor- 
tensius? Although he was an excellent and distinguished orator, yet on account of an overly pre- 
cious artiness in his voice and movements, he was called by the name of a popular dancing girl, 
the mime Dionysia.”*” Such a fussy and effeminate fellow. I pass over Manlius Sura, who while 
he was speaking was in the habit of running about, leaping, waving his hands, now taking off his 
toga, now putting it back on, and dancing about with such a wild agitation of the whole body, 
that Domitius Afer said that he was not orating, but gyrating.?°* I can remember the pointed in- 
sults of others too, directed toward those who possessed some defect of delivery. There is almost 
no one who has not attacked excessive affectation in delivery with righteous abuse. Nothing is 
more offensive to the eyes and ears of the learned. 


But perhaps you are wondering why I am dwelling so long on this subject? Surely it is so that 
you, my fellow Cantabrigians, might not ever fall victim to trifling foolishness of a similar kind, 
which they say almost happened to certain of your countrymen at Oxford, men otherwise very 
well trained (if the story is indeed true, which is bandied about). But in orating, declaiming, pero- 
rating, disputing, speechifying--in short, in speaking and conversing--you should arrange your 
voice, features, gestures and whole delivery in such a way that it is considered not unworthy of 
the famous orators. In this noble enterprise it is worth your while to remember the excellence of 
your three fellow-citizens--Clerke, Lewin and Preston--who are easily the foremost in this area, 
and the best teachers of delivery. Believe me, you will never repent of contemplating or imitating 
their example. 


As regards each Genesis, that of style and that of delivery, no practice more splendid, no exercise 
more outstanding has ever been devised for youth than that handed down by Johann Sturm, in 
what he calls his Schoolbook of Rhetorical Exercises, a survey of exercises in use among his fel- 
low Strassburgers.”°? “Every day,” he says, “someone recites a speech of Cicero, so that those in 
attendance might hear Cicero himself, brought back to life, as it were, and speaking in person, 
and that by hearing him they might continue in his footsteps. We allow interruptions and permit 
an adversary to interject remarks, and to respond to the departed Cicero as if he were alive. And 
the boy devotes himself to his model in such a way that, to the best of his ability, the statements 


?35 Curio swayed so much when he spoke that an onlooker once asked “Who is the fellow speaking from a 
boat?” (Cicero, Brutus 216) 

?36 See Cicero, Brutus 217: “When as tribune of the people he had presented the consuls Curio and Octa- 
vius, and Curio had spoken at great length, while his colleague Octavius sat by swathed in bandages and 
reeking of medicinal salves for his gout, Sicinius said, turning to Octavius: ‘You can never thank your 
colleague enough, Octavius; for if he had not thrashed about in his way, the flies would surely have eaten 
you alive right here and now.’ ” [Loeb translation] 

37 Cf. Aulus Gellius, Noctes Atticae 1.5.2-3; Cicero, Brutus 303. 

°38 Cf. Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria 6.3.54. 

39 Johann Sturm, Liber academicus de exercitationibus rhetoricis, Strasbourg, 1575. 


he interjects might seem to challenge the statements of Cicero. Opposing speeches are even com- 
posed. For example, in the next few days Rehagius will deliver a speech he has composed 
against Milo, and will dare to take on Cicero.”*° Then we set up a court with a judge and many 
jurors, whom the head of the court has called in, or whom the senate or praetor has provided. We 
have even added a magistrate and a circle of spectators. And just as poets portray heroic figures 
in tragedies and clownish fellows in comedies, so too in actual judicial cases we set up actual 
courts, and we introduce pairs of orators like pairs of gladiators. And the performers are watched 
and listened to with no little pleasure, and at the same time a spirit of rivalry is kindled among 
them, if one should try to outdo the other in memory, charm and style. And these skills are being 
refined while the students present their objections that they have written at home, and deliver in 
this arena the opposing speeches that they have composed at home. If the situation is not real, yet 
it is a semblance of the real, and the gain and glory being pursued are real.””*! 


O what a splendid and magnificent type of exercise, and preferable to all performances of come- 
dies and tragedies, if it is set up and performed in the way I suspect it is. O the gray hairs of 
Sturm, for this one innovation alone worthy of all veneration from all noble youths! 


There are extant declamations of Seneca and Quintilian,”** declamations by no means contempti- 
ble. Skim over them. Surpass them in your own declamations, which you can easily do. Read the 
renowned opposing speeches of the two most illustrious orators in human history, Demosthenes 
and Aeschines, who once borrowed the Latin toga from your Cicero but are now clothed in their 
own Attic pallium.*? Your own versions of similar disputes can also be brilliant. There is a dec- 
lamation of Lucian on behalf of a tyrannicide,*“* which is very shrewd in its forceful and com- 
pelling arguments and very eloquent in its language and entire arrangement. Two very brilliant 
and creative minds, Erasmus and More, tried to attack and tear it apart with opposing declama- 
tions.”*> There are a number of other examples of a very similar kind, especially those of Valla 
and Ramus,”“* not to mention others, which are most worthy not only of careful imitation, but 
also to be sure of a certain noble and learned emulation. Among which I commend to you in par- 
ticular a very clever and elegant letter of Francesco Petrarch,”*’ a man of divine intelligence, and 
rich in his own special talent for writing. Petrarch wrote this letter to Cicero, attacking Cicero, 


40 Milo. One of Cicero’s most famous speeches is a defense of Milo. 

41 Tiber academicus de exercitationibus rhetoricis, F7-G1. 

> declamations of Seneca and Quintilian. Quintilian’s Major and Minor Declamations and the elder 
Seneca’s Controversiae. 

43 i e., they were once known only in Latin translation, but can now be read in the original Greek. 

* This is titled Tyrannicida, or The Tyrannicide. 

> English translations of these declamations can be found in The Complete Works of St. Thomas More, 
volume 3, part 1, and The Collected Works of Erasmus, volume 29. 

© Harvey has in mind works like Valla’s Adversus Livium Disputatio and Ramus’s Quaestiones Brutinae. 
47 letter of Petrarch. Petrarch, Letters 24.3. 
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230 years ago*"* (I do not believe it has been sent yet), when he had come upon Cicero's letters 
after a long and difficult search. Nothing can be imagined that is more fruitful for producing elo- 
quence of style than polemical compositions of this sort, or, if they are recited, more magnificent 
for illustrating dignified delivery. I say this in case you yourselves want to summon the ghost of 
Cicero or some other exceptional orator from the dead and attack him with similar refutations. 


But perhaps at this point you seek some precepts, guided by which you can engage in this activ- 
ity with greater glory. Yes? What if I recall to your memory that verse of Horace, “He has won 
every vote, who has mixed the useful with the sweet”?*“? Or that phrase of Lucian, the most 
charming of rhetors, “the useful and the pleasant”?”°° Or the inductions, questions, examples and 
ironies of our Socrates? Or Homer's “episodes”?”>! What if I mention other techniques used by 
other rhetors and poets in their work, techniques greatly approved by me, and celebrated partly to 
my own honor and glory, and partly to the honor and glory of my relations? Would you not think 
that you had more than enough suitable instructions and precepts, and would you not believe, to 
borrow a word from the alchemists, that you had the magistery?*°’ Surely there are enough pre- 
cepts for the student who aptly applies in his own speeches and writings those things that he 
rightly admires in the speeches and writings of others. And in fact I would prefer that he not be 
trained by the instructions of others, but rather that he teach others by his own example. 


But why am I speaking with you at such length about the practice and mastery of style and deliv- 
ery, which my golden little instruments here will supply to you all in abundance? “And they pos- 
sess a greater technical skill as well, and experience too, which alone creates artists.”*°? For my 
lecture would surpass all bounds, and the day would come to a close before it did, if I should 
wish to disclose a thousandth part of the maxims, sayings, proverbs, analogies, anecdotes, verses 
and slogans with which the wisest and most learned men have lavishly decorated and adorned 


48 230 years ago. This is evidence that the Rhetor was delivered in 1575. Petrarch’s letter was dated 
1345. 

4 Horace, Ars Poet. 343. Niall Rudd’s note on the line is worth quoting: “The combination of dulce 
[sweet] and utile [useful] is by no means a bland, superficial formula. If dulce is taken as including every 
delight, and utile as embracing everything that helps us to understand and cope with our human condition, 
then the terms are capable of illuminating the whole of art.” [Horace, Epistles Book II and Epistle to the 
Pisones, Niall Rudd, ed., Cambridge, 1989] 

°50 Cf. Lucian, Hist. Conscr., 9. 

51 episodes. Cf. Aristotle, Poetics 1459a: “. .. Homer’s inspired superiority over the rest can be seen 
here too: though the war had beginning and end, he did not treat its entirety, for the plot was bound to be 
too large and incoherent, or else, if kept within moderate scope, too complex in its variety. Instead, he has 
selected one section, but has used many others as episodes, such as the catalogue of ships and other epi- 
sodes by which he diversifies the composition.” [Loeb translation] 

252 magistery. The power to transform nature, sometimes associated with the philosophers’ stone. Cf. the 
citation in the OED: “He that hath water turn’d to ashes, hath the Magistery, and the true Philosophers 
stone.” (James Howell) 

253 Ovid, Ars Amatoria 2.675-676. In the passage from which this quote was taken, Ovid is listing reasons 
why older women make good lovers. 


me and my excellent and precious instruments. I believe I could sooner count the stars, and what- 
ever is more numberless than these. 


The Greeks used to vie with one another in praising their Hercules (or I should say my Hercules), 
and yet would ask “Has anyone ever praised Hercules?””™ If this be so, with how much more 
justification could I say of myself, and all say of Practice, “Has anyone ever praised Practice, the 
Hercules of Hercules, the invincible bodyguard of Eloquence?” The famous Corinthian Periander 
son of Cypselus, a great man and powerful tyrant who is counted among the wise men of Greece, 
had this splendid saying: “Practice can accomplish all things.””°° He added a most excellent rea- 
son for saying so: “For it was even able to cut a channel through the Isthmus.””>° He seems to 
have summed up, I do not say many things in a few words, but all things in a single word, and 
could not have added a single thing. For by allotting all things to Practice he leaves out nothing 
that can be added to the list. And yet so far is he from conferring some praise on Practice that, as 
often as I contemplate the greatness and magnificence of those who had once been my lowliest 
servants, I am almost moved to ecstasy, and I am wont to shout in this way “O Periander, I call 
you wise, for you used to say...” 


But look! She has come upon you by surprise, she whom you so greatly desire and have so ea- 
gerly gathered here to see, on whom in your thoughts and hopes you have fixed for so long your 
steadfast gaze, with incredible majesty, with royal attire and an almost angelic aspect, my most 
illustrious Lady, that most august heroine, ELOQUENCE. She is a divine creature, nursed on 
ambrosia and the dew of heaven in the happy isles of blessed minds--not those make-believe 
isles of Homer, but our own much richer and more favored islands. See by immortal God how 
beautifully bedecked she is with all decorations and ornaments of every kind, how she lacks 
nothing that might enhance her incredible beauty, her supreme wondrousness, her peerless mag- 
nificence, splendor and majesty. I pass over her curly locks of gold. I pass over her serene and 
lovely brow. I pass over her flashing eyes. I pass over her cheeks as red as roses and white as 
snow. I pass over her honey-sweet lips. Consider only the remarkable and singular beauty of her 
face, and immediately each of you will shout along with that lover in the comedy: “O lovely 
face! Henceforth I banish from my mind all women; I loathe these common beauties.””°’ Though 
if you regard the remarkable loveliness of her bosom, and--may I be so bold?--those milk-white 
breasts, and her fair, slender fingers and elegant feet, and all the other parts of her beautiful body, 
you will perceive how similar each is to each and all to all, which is to say, you will see how 


24 Harvey seems to have misconstrued, perhaps intentionally, a line from Plutarch’s Apophthegms: 
“Antalcidas . . . said to a Sophist who was wanting to recite a speech in praise of Hercules, ‘Has anyone 
ever blamed him?’” Plutarch, Apophthegmata regum et imperatorum 14. 

°55 Diogenes Laertius, 1.99; Erasmus, Adagia 466A. 

°56 a channel through the Isthmus. Harvey seems to have misinterpreted his source. A channel wasn’t 
cut through the Isthmus of Corinth until the 19" century. See Erasmus, Adagia 1030B. 

°57 Terence, Eunuchus 296-297. 


very lovely and charming and delightful they are. For why am I to speak of the magnificent vest- 
ments, the precious necklaces, rings and collars, the golden and silver threads, pins, buckles and 
fringes, the flashing pearls, the brilliant gems, and all the rest of her dress and accoutrements? 
Rather look closely on her right at that most opulent horn of plenty, equipped with every type of 
sound and filled with a variety of colors. See on her other side the most attentive handmaidens 
serving and waiting upon their Lady. Over there is Glory, Praise, Honor, Fame, Magnificence, 
Beauty and Splendor. Here is Money, Gold, Silver, Wealth, Riches, and lavish and abundant Fur- 
nishings, suitable for her sumptuous dwellings and her majestic palaces. Yonder is Devotion, and 
Respect, Duty, Courtesy, Kindness and Charm. Here is an abundance of all the most desirable 
things. Look around at all her counselors clad in togas, her armed bodyguards, her clients in gen- 
erals' cloaks, her curly-haired courtiers, her attendants, servants, slaves and underslaves clad all 
in silk. If I wished to list each one by name it would be like numbering the grains of sand, or at- 
oms. There are Hebrews, there are Greeks, there are Latins, there are Italians, there are Span- 
iards, there are Frenchmen, there are Englishmen, there are Germans. There are illustrious ora- 
tors of all kingdoms, peoples and nations. And truly the Hebrews, whom you see cloaked with 
the Hebrew shawl, have attained the greatest and most distinguished honor, for it was they who 
first set down in the monuments of literature their own deeds and the exploits of other peoples of 
the most ancient times, and even the miraculous works of almighty God himself. 


But why do I undertake a task that is endless? Especially when my Lady herself is now here 
nearby and the conclusion to my speech has been cut short. But yet see how each and every one 
of her servants is wonderfully supplied with a rich abundance of all things. If these things please 
and delight you, if you find them enticing, Cantabrigians, then follow me. I will bring it about 
that in the most magnificent hall and palace of my Lady you attain the first, second, third and 
fourth place. But now with a nod she bids me to be silent. 


End of Speech 


My beloved auditors, if the bodyguard of Eloquence, Practice, whom I brought here on stage and 
presented in the guise of a man and orator, had spoken with you in this manner, but with his own 
much more elegant words and thoughts, would you not immediately race to him? Would you not 
insistently implore him with the greatest zeal for his support, aid, protection, defense and patron- 
age? Would you not follow him with the very greatest eagerness and devotion? But by almighty 
God (whose name I think should never be lightly invoked), though Practice promises to confer 
upon you each and every one of these things without exception, yet events will prove that he can 
and does supply many more things that are even greater and more illustrious. For it cannot even 
be described how much power he brings for attaining supreme glory in eloquence. 


Once the Greeks, and today all men celebrate those whom I so often mention and whose very 
names exhilarate me, men who are, if not the fathers of eloquence, then certainly its masters: 
Homer, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Plato, Xenophon, Demosthenes, Isocrates, 


Herodotus, Lucian, and countless others, who were preeminent in every style of speaking and 
every oratorical excellence. There flourished in their own time, and now reign supreme in our 
own, far the most polished authors of Latinity since the founding of Rome, men worthy of im- 
mortality (so have they always been judged, and so, I believe, will they be judged by all poster- 
ity): Plautus, Terence, Vergil, Horace, Cicero, Caesar, Varro, Sallust and Livy. All of them I think 
were created and born to write Latin, so effortless is the grandeur with which they do it. Let us 
come down to the generation preceding ours, and look even at our own, and add a silver age to 
that of gold (for the intervening centuries were all of them iron and lead). Continually on your 
lips, and frequently in your hands are those whom I often name with honor: Valla, Pontano, 
Bembo, Sadoleto, Longeuil, Ricci, Manuzio, Nizzoli, Sturm, Osorio, Muret, Buchanan, many 
others (I am out of breath). It is my own humble opinion, and the opinion of all whom I have 
ever heard, that among the huge brood of Latin authors (I exclude only the golden age of Cic- 
ero), these men are unquestionably the very best, and every age with any sense of gratitude at all 
will sing their well-earned praises. I do not speak of those miracles of Italy, Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccacio, Sannazaro and Ariosto. I pass over in silence the most celebrated and outstanding writ- 
ers of other peoples. I say nothing for the present of our own gems, Chaucer, More, Eliot, As- 
cham and Jewel. Instead I will ask how it came about that these men, without a doubt far the 
most eloquent in their own tongues of all who are or have been (I dare not indeed say anything 
about the future, especially since I am surrounded by young men of such remarkable talent), 
have attained such refined and charming copiousness, richness, grace and elegance of speech. 
Let us ask an impartial judge. Will he not credit all these things to Genesis, and praise with nota- 
ble commendation the constant and painstaking writing by which these men have attained so re- 
markable a name? Will he not rule that thanks should be given to that pen, which is by far the 
best and most learned teacher of speaking? And what of Analysis? Let us ask the same judge. 
Will the wise man not respond that the most exquisite artists of all in this field have become what 
they are almost entirely because of Analysis? I am speaking not only of the ancient orators but 
even of a number of moderns, the most respected men in living memory, and worthy to share in 
the immortal glory of our ancestors, and especially Peter Ramus, Omer Talon, Antoine Foclin, 
Johann Thomas Freige, Heinrich Schor, and Wilhelm Roding, as well as many others. Has not 
their interpretation of earlier writers made some almost superior in writing, and won them entry 
into the household of those who are regarded as the scions of Eloquence herself? Have many not 
ascended, by their commentaries, notes and expositions, as if by stair steps, to the lofty summit, 
and I might almost say the heaven of rhetoric, and there joined the ranks of the divine orators, as 
though the immortal angels? And yet, to speak freely (let the truth be told), I feel there is clearly 
no one, either of these men or the other outstanding practitioners of the art, who has won such 
great and exceptional glory and honor by his talent, art and industry, that I do not suspect that al- 
mighty God has not still in reserve the palm for one of you, or some others destined to descend 
from heaven. 


Analysis is very powerful. Genesis is very powerful. When each tool is applied properly and 
used frequently, and when there is lacking neither the instrument of training, nor that brilliant 


talent which Nature seems to have showered upon many of you, they at length by God will pro- 
duce something divine, the equal of all marvels and miracles. 


But I do not want to assail your ears with a long harangue, for they are now surely weary and al- 
most exhausted from listening. You are keen and quick by nature. You do not lack the precisely 
formulated principles of art. You have the skillful and systematic treatise of Omer. You have the 
splendid writings of other rhetoricians, to which you can devote your exceptional energies. F1- 
nally, you even seem to me to be burning with a certain singular ardor for Practice (which is the 
most important thing), and to count among the highest goods those things that I set before you a 
while ago, those “instruments of instruments””>® 
used to call them). 


(for that is what that philologist friend of mine 


You have all you need. I expect of you perseverance; if necessary, I will even demand it. And 
you will derive some benefit, I hope, from our humble analysis of Cicero’s Oration to the Roman 
People upon his Return, a speech that no one has yet illuminated with rhetorical or dialectical ex- 
plications, or indeed, as far as I know, explications of any kind. And especially so if you apply 
Genesis and write much and often, as Crassus bids. But we will put off till the morrow the begin- 
ning of that analysis. For I see that my time has expired. 


DIXI. 


°58 instruments of instruments. Sce above, page 66 and note. 


Gabrielis Harveii Rhetor 


[ait"] 


Gabriel Harveius S.D. Bartholomaeo Clerco, Doctori, Iureconsulto, et Oratori Clarissimo. 


Ciceronianus nuper meus, ornatissime Clerce, in G. Levini nomine pervulgatus apparuit, amicis- 
simi atque optimi hominis, et Ciceroniani, cum opinione mea, tum aliorum iudicio, propemodum 
singularis. Rhetorem vero typis propediem editurus, non illum quidem satis comptum atque con- 
cinnum, fateor, sed tamen Rhetorem (sic enim nominare placuit) cui eum viro potius addicam 
quam B. Clerco, id est rhetori (ut cetera ingenii doctrinaeque ornamenta taceam) praecellenti, et 
plane, ut Graece dicam, pyntopikwtdt non reperio. Offerebant quidem sese Cantabrigienses 
multi, Oxonienses nonnulli, de eloquentia praeclare meriti, quorum etiam mihi erat periucunda 
certe memoria. Sed vis ingenue apud te dicam quod hic saepe apud meos familiares soleo, vere 
possum apud omnes? Quaeso ut bona liceat cum venia tua. 


Memini B. Clercum, cum rhetoricae apud nos professor academicus, credo iam abhinc annis 
tredecim aut quatuordecim esset, tanta cum nominis sui laude atque gloria impositum sibi munus 
procurasse ut ad eam provinciam et natura factus, et arte limatus, et usu quodam perpolitus exis- 
timaretur. Factus deinde ex academico aulicus, tam diserte Castilionis, elegantissimi scriptoris, 
Aulicum, et tam enucleate ex Italico in Latinum convertit (opus utique regium et augustissimae 
principi, ac potius heroidi consecratum), ut non iam Harveii laudationem, minutissimi rhetoris, 
exspectare debeat, sed iampridem sit a duobus nobilissimis magnificentissimisque dominis, Oxo- 
niensi et Buckhurstio, aulicis vel ad ipsam illam Castilionis singularem ideam perfectissimis 
atque optimis, duobusque cum doctissimis viris, tum etiam hominibus disertissimis, Caio atque 
Bingo, non solum illustri gratia exceptus, sed quadam insigni commendatione atque publico tes- 
timonio cohonestatus. 


Vidit exinde Galliam, ibique est a celeberrimis quibusdam florentissimisque academiis exceptus 
perhonorifice, atque eiusdem illius eloquentiae, non modo iurisprudentiae [aii] nomine, singulari 
laude, oblatis etiam honorum academicorum insignibus et stipendiis decoratus. Post, domum ab- 
hinc annis fere quinque reversus, Cantabrigiam illico, uti matrem indulgentissimam pius filius, 
revisit, peroravit, disputavit, in doctorum turis civilis collegium, summa totius academiae celeb- 
ritate, cooptatus est. Nihil eo fingi poterat pntopikatEpov. 


Quam nollem haec de te apud te, et tamen plura vellem apud alios. Nil dico de Fideli Subdito, 
brevi illo quidem spatio, perquam, ut mihi videbatur, artificiose conscripto. Taceo cetera. 
Longum enim esset haerere in singulis, et hic malo nimium mihi parcus videri quam tibi nimium 


prodigus. Quid vis amplius? Si Levino meo Ciceronianus noster congruebat (congruebat autem 
homini cum primis Ciceroniano, ut opinor, maxime), clarum est Rhetorem Clerco, utpote homini 
Natura, Arte, Exercitatione, omni modo plane rhetori, et meis undique instrumentis, tanquam elo- 
quentiae armis, munito atque tecto, non dico convenire, sed deberi. 


An tu quaeso igitur, “A Levino tuo,” inquies, “ita Clercum distinguis, ut a perfecto Ciceroniano 
istum quem informas semidoctum rhetorem? Siccine mecum agis, Harveie, et huc tua denique 
evadit tam honorifica praefatio?” 


Qui potest, optime Clerce, nisi te velim una laude ornatum, pluribus peraeque debitis spoliare et 
tanquam vinum perdere infusa aqua, ut ille apud Homerum zoAvpntic? Nec vero est quod mag- 
nopere tacitas extimescam cogitationes tuas, cuius perurbana humanitas cum mihi privatim cog- 
nita (fatendum est enim), tum satis omnibus perspecta est. Praesertim cum et ipse tuas laudes 
cum aliis libentissime communicare soleas excellentibus viris, et qui unam tibi virtutem, eamque 
perfectam tribuit, non modo non adimat reliquas, sed tacite quodammodo vel omnes ascribat, vel 
certe plures. 


Ciceronianum igitur definivi eum qui sit cunctis fere M. Tullii aliorumque insignium oratorum 
artibus, litteris, cognitione multiplici atque varia, exquisitis virtutibus, amplissimis in omni hu- 
manitatis urbanitatisque genere praeconiis cumulatus, non modo eloquentiae praecultus orna- 
mentis, idemque mihi ferme videtur Ciceronianum esse quod Ciceroni esse oratorem. Rhetorem 
autem eum in praesenti appello qui, natura duce, comite usu, velut altera natura, ita dicendi prae- 
cepta omnemque rationem atque institutionem calleat ut ornate copioseque possit et scribere et 
dicere, eaque arte excellat quae rhetoricae peculiari nomine insignita, inter septem numeratur. Ac 
illi quidem varias ac prope infinitas artes disciplinasque attribui; hunc unius doctrinae legitimis 
cancellis circumscribo. Cuius qui absolutam [aiii'] adeptus scientiam est, satis ante ad dicendum 
habilis, post usu promptus, eum rhetorem sentio, et quidem praecellentem, nominandum. Atque 
haec verbi propria et genuina vis existimanda est, tametsi latius interdum manare et in plures 
idem artes nonnunquam diffundi non ignorem. 


Itaque summa erit haec. Ciceronianum edituro Levinus noster in mentem veniebat, cuius ego 
amicitiam atque familiaritatem in maximis fortunae bonis semper posuissem, et qui Ciceronis 
mihi oratorem, hoc est, ut ego quidem interpretor, Ciceronianum, accurate aliquot ante annis es- 
set interpretatus, iamque prope perfectus Ciceronianus (Quid enim dicam orator? Idem est utrun- 
que.) videretur. De Rhetore autem pervulgando non ita multo post cogitanti, statim mihi Clercus, 
quasi ante oculos positus seque mihi obuiam ferens, occurrebat: non ille quidem tantum rhetor 
(es enim profecto etiam Ciceronianus, et ipse in salutatione posui, oratori), sed tamen rhetor ex- 
imius et dicendi artifex paene singularis. Cui si meum istum ita Rhetorem probavero, ut Levino 
nuper Ciceronianum probavi (quod minime hercle diffido, quantum quidem ad rem attinet), de 
ceterorum ego Sive iudiciis sive praeiudiciis non nimium laborabo. Ac tantum abest, mihi crede, 
ut ab eis metuam quibus tu scite, in illa eleganti ad Buchurstium epistola, Nizolistarum nomen 


inuris, ut si qui tales cum suis Nizoliis ac thesauris accurrerint, eos putem fere in abecedariis, 
quos vocant, pusionibus, et quasi in infima grammatistarum classe numerandos. Vale, et G. 
Harveium ad eorum numerum ascribe qui tuae sunt cum incolumitatis cupidissimi, tum etiam 
studiosissimi dignitatis. 


Datum Cantabrigiae, ex Aula Pembrochiana. 11 Calendas Sextiles 1577. 
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[aiii”] 


B. Clercus G. Harveio Cantabrigiensi, rhetoricae artis professori eloquentissimo, parem salutem 
optat. 


Rusticanti mihi nuper Mitchamiae, quasi in Tusculano meo, Harveie optime, incidit forte fortuna 
in manus politissime fabricatus Rhetor tuus. Quem etsi multis aliis convenientius quam mihi 
dicare potuisses, cui Bartolus et Baldus omnes eloquentiae nervos (siqui unquam fuerunt) aliquot 
ante annis praeciderunt, cuique seria negotia taciturnos, plumbeos et melancholicos spiritus quo- 
tidie ingenerant, potius ut cogitare prudenter quam polite eloqui desiderem (si id consequi 
possem), agnosco tamen facile et in optimam partem voluntatem tuam. Iudicium vero et in Cice- 
roniano tuo et in Rhetore fingendo, praesertim in illa tua aetate, ego (qui nihil auribus dare soleo) 
suspicio valde et admiror. In quibus inter cetera nonnulla hoc unum maxime placet, in Rhetore 
praesertim tuo, quod, cum multos scriptores percurreris, multos evolveris, multa ex eisdem 
delibaveris, candidam et sinceram de universis sententiam tuleris, nec illis a quibus flores et fruc- 
tus collegeris (quod quidam faciunt, dum plus sapere volunt quam pectorum angustiae patiuntur), 
mellis loco venenum aliquod aut verbi virulentiam suffuderis. Hoc ex ea re capies commodi, ut 
tua in posterum scripta eodem candore ab aliis perlegantur. Multa sunt praeterea in tuis orationi- 
bus quae mihi magnopere arrident: nempe verborum volubilitas, sententiarum concinnitas, styli 
suavitas fluens et prope incredibilis. In hoc extremo Rhetor tuus Ciceroniano tuo par aut forsitan 
superior evasit, nisi me vel tui amor nuperrime post visum Rhetorem ingenitus, vel meum ipsius 
iudicium fefellerit. 


Quod nunc ad te non scriberem, qui tua omnia satis iusta statera librata habes, nisi ut tibi per- 
suadeam novum tibi quotannis opus aggrediundum esse, insistendumque atque adeo instandum 
in eo quo coepisti felici cursu, quia ea fere praestantiora sunt quaecunque sunt posteriora et dili- 
gentius cogitata, animis scilicet nostris studio, usu, tudicio, magis magisque in dies confirmatis. 
Et quanquam in tuis scriptis nihil unquam viderim quod non satis limatum industria iudicioque 
etiam perfectum sit (nisi ipse minus iudicare possim, qui haec scribam), [aiv'] hortarer tamen, aut 
potius rogarem impense, ut aliquando Bingum meum, eundemque vestrum, exactissimo iudicio 
virum, invisas. Ille te tuosque libros (quos fore spero prope infinitos), qua est humanitate, 


perbenigne accipiet, eosque non solum laude debita celebrabit (quod est a laudato viro instar 
trophaei), verum etiam sua censura et iudicio sic excolet, ut etiamsi emendatione et diligentiore 
trutina non indigeant, virtutem tamen aliquam vel ipso illius contactu et aspectu accepisse tibi 
videantur. Hic ego te iam nunc aliud non hortor quam id quod ipse hodie facerem in Graecis, 
Latinis, et philosophicis, si me meae vitae rationes adhuc in Academia Cantabrigiensi agere pa- 
terentur. Nihil est quod magis doleam quam quod solus studuerim, solus legerim, solus 
scripserim, solus libros ediderim. Permagni interest habere quicum communices tua, et alterius 
consilium audire, etiam illius qui minus fortasse sapit quam tu: quia plus vident oculi (quod in 
proverbio est) quam oculus, et in sua quisque prole occaecatus est. 


Vide quam te amare incipiam, mi Harveie, qui tibi in ipsis amicitiae initiis tam confidenter et ex 
animo consulam. Sed quid non ego mihi de te pollicear, qui nihil de te merito Rhetorem tuum, 
tam eloquentem tamque omnibus numeris absolutum dicaveris? In cuius fronte (qui tuus amor 
est) tot meae laudes sunt quot nec ego unquam agnoscam (nisi me forte nesciam), nec unquam in 
lucem prodire paterer, nisi etiam atque etiam erubescere potius mallem quam delicatissimis tuis 
scriptis vim inferre eorumque fructu alios privare. Ego certe, si aliquo numero inter oratores sim 
aut unquam fuerim (quod vere, aut saltem verecunde fateri non possum), id non multa, sed mul- 
tum legendo consecutus sum. Certis me semper auctoribus addixi, quos perpetuo, tanquam du- 
ces, secutus sum. In alios si forte incidissem, illos minime quidem contemnendos putavi, sed ut 
subsidiarios et levis armaturae milites, in suum tempus et locum reservavi. Duces meos semper 
quasi religiosis quibusdam vestigiis subsecutus sum. Unum illud abfuit ad eam quam ego mihi 
proposui mediocritatem consequendam: quod Bingum, quem in omni vita expertus sum amicissi- 
mum, in studiis etiam coniunctissimum non haberem. Huic ego te, me vero tibi, nos omnes Deo 
optimo maximo commendo: qui mihi testis erit me Harveianae benevolentiae nec unquam 
oblivisci nec deesse velle. Quid plura? Probasti apud me Rhetorem tuum, et ego te in meorum 
album atque numerum ascripsi. Vale. 


Datum Mitchamiae, in Com. Surrae, Calend. Septemb. 1577. 
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[A] 


GABRIELIS HARVEII RHETOR 
vel duorum dierum oratio de natura, arte, 


et exercitatione rhetorica. 
Primus dies de natura et arte rhetorica. 


Mirari satis non queo tot hodie Anglos, et nominatim Cantabrigienses, ex iisque etiam maxime 
delicatos atque lautos, unum in locum, tanta celebritate totius academiae, perinde quasi theatrum 
hic aliquod haberetur, confluxisse, eum ut perorantem in hoc tempore audire possint quem tam 
saepe, tam nuper, tam attentis auribus atque animis exceptum audiverunt. Quid enim tam novum, 
novum autem? Immo quid tam prodigiosum in Academia Cantabrigiensi quam veterem non neg- 
ligere cuiusque disciplinae professorem, nisi novi is forte aliquid et peregrini et paene inauditi 
dicturus existimetur? Vidi ego vacua subsellia, vidi scholas desertas, partim praelegentibus, par- 
tim perorantibus iis ex quorum linguis [A‘] melle nectareque dulcior fluebat oratio. Etiam gemina 
ornamenta nostra, Bingus et Dodingtonus (pudet dicere, sed nimis id verum est, et quidem etiam 
nimis intolerandum est), verba non semel sed saepe ad parietes et subsellia facere sunt coacti. 
Tanta est Cantabrigiensium aurium atque animorum mollities et elegantia. Nihil hic antiquum, 
nihil usitatum placet: vestes, mores, verba, gestum, omnia affectamus nova. Etiam eundem diu 
audire, tametsi politissime dicentem atque optime, nostratem praesertim et domesticum, religio 
est. 


Exspectabam equidem proximo superiore anno (quid enim dissimulem?) collegiorum omnium 
aularumque coetum atque concursum frequentissimum: nec mea sane me iam tum fefellit opinio. 
Praeoccupatus est locus in subselliis: completa schola: aderant cunctarum aetatum atque ordinum 
academici. Coronam, ut in comitiis, amplissimam, turbam, ut in foro, maximam, erectos, ut in 
scena, spectatores auditoresque videbamus. Neque id quidem profecto [Aii] mirum: ipsa enim 
mihi novitas fecit audientiam. 


Hoc autem anno et his praesentibus comitiis, tantum aberat (mihi credite, qui mentiri non soleo) 
ut ingentem illam atque grandem multitudinem celebritatemque academicam vel sperare possem 
vel exspectare auderem, mihi ut ipsi iampridem statuerim et parietibus istis rhetoricis canere de- 
inceps, astante uno aut altero e meis pupillis, non ut auditore eloquentiae sed ut teste praesentiae. 


At ecce praeter spem, contra exspectationem omnem, doctissimorum ac disertissimorum homi- 
num, quales hic undique permultos adesse video, non modo humanissimorum adolescentium 
atque suavissimorum puerorum, concursio plane incredibilis: ut Lutetiae iam Parisiorum potius 
aut etiam Romae ipsi esse videar quam Cantabrigiae. Nec vero temere est interesse huic dictioni 
eos, quorum avidas, et capaces, et teretes, et religiosas aures (intelligo quid dicam) ne Tullius 


quidem ipse vester, si revivisceret et eloquentiam isto loco audientibus [Aii‘] illis profiteretur, im- 
plere posset. 


Certe novitatis nescio cuius exspectatione ducti, seu potius titillatione quadam incitati, plerique 
huc, ut opinor, omnes convolastis. Sed videte quam nullam habuerim neque itineris vestri neque 
meae gloriae rationem. Nihil enim adferam reconditum: nihil tam illustrtum oratorum auribus, 
tam excellentium philosophorum animis dignum: nihil aut cuiquam novum aut in his eloquentiae 
sedibus inauditum. Harveius iam vetus et prope etiam, quod ille addit, vietus est: novitatem novis 
relinquit professoribus. Quem si nihilominus tam honorifica dignari frequentia vestra volueritis, 
et de re vulgari (sic enim mihi quidem videtur, et sic est) vulgarem hic quandam minimeque 
elaboratam audire orationem, deponitote quaeso ad unius semihorae spatium Ciceronianas illas et 
hyperatticas aures quas vobiscum assidue circumfertis, meque vias quae ad eloquentiam ferant 
planissime, uti soleo, tradentem, et meorum auditorum utilitatem atque compendium, non [Aiii] 
gloriolam aliquam aucupantem, bona cum venia attenditote. 


Vos enim qui hodierno die convenistis et subsellia iam ista occupatis in duo ego genera sentio 
dispertiendos: in auditores et spectatores. Auditores dico qui eximia eloquentiae pulchritudine ac 
venustate incensi, ad eius iucundissimam familiaritatem sese atque consuetudinem applicare cum 
eaque rem habere cupiunt, et mea ad id vel opera vel consilio vel institutione aliqua uti cogitant. 
Spectatores appello qui cum sint ipsi eloquentiae intimi et iampridem in delicatissimam Cicero- 
nianorum civitatem asciti, videre tamen et audire quae fierent, quae dicerentur, quae praeciperen- 
tur, et tanquam fabulae interesse, festivitatis ergo, voluerunt. Ac illos quidem recta, si voluerint, 
ad eius conspectum mittam quam tantopere adamatam et concupitam ambierunt; hos dimittam, si 
videbitur, ad Musea. Videre namque mihi videor quanto alii Ciceronis, alii Caesaris, quidam 
Livi, nonnulli Senecae, alii etiam, si diis placet, Longolii Osortique [Aiii’] desiderio perciti tene- 
antur, dum hic bonam horam tam male collocant et politulas limatulasque aures tam frigido prae- 
bent oratori. Istis ego ut amicus suaserim, rogarim ut inferior, ad suos quisque ut amores ac deli- 
cias redire velit, nosque valere iubeat horridulos oratores. Moneo enim, praedico, ante denuntio, 
ornatissimi spectatores, nil hodierna vos contione aut re novi, aut verbis elaborati, aut aliquo 
modo exquisiti audituros, sed ea tantum quae vos ipsi ante aliquot annos implevistis, et habetis 
animo percursa ac prope decantata. Certum est namque auditores meos non per devios et flexu- 
osos tramites, sed regia, quod aiunt, et publica et pervagatissima via ducere ad Eloquentiam. 
Cuius ubi faciem pulcherrimam coloremque roseum et pervenustos oculos aspexerint (aspicient 
autem propediem, nisi ego fallor), non dubito quin ad illtus complexum sint atque osculum, non 
dico cursuri, ut ille, sed plane advolaturi. 


Quae enim Helena, [Aiv] quae Venus est cum insigni eloquentiae forma pulchritudineque com- 
paranda? Et sunt etiam flosculi, sunt colores et pigmenta, sunt exornationes, sunt insignia, sunt 
ad amabilem venustatem cincinni atque calamistri, sunt festivitates et lepores, sunt expolitiones, 
sunt emblemata, tesserulae atque phalerae, sunt gemmae, margaritae, lumina, stellulae, sunt deli- 
ciae, sunt condimenta orationis, sunt fucati omnis medicamenta ruboris et candoris. Sic enim 


nimirum eloquentissimi clarissimique viri, in primisque Cicero ipse vester locutus est. Quae si 
singulatim singula vel Corydonem aliquem aut Tityrum, in agris et siluis educatum atque omnis 
fere expertem humanitatis, movere possunt, ut illos tandem coniunctim afficient universa? Vos 
vero ita omnino affecerunt, viri doctissimi, ut ardore quodam amoris, ac potius fame, ut ita 
dicam, correpti, Ciceronem iampridem totum atque integrum comederitis, omnesque Isocratis 
Demosthenisque arculas et uvpoOrK1a [Aiv’] sitis quam avidissime perscrutati. In quorum curricu- 
lis atque spatiis si imprimere sua istos vestigia cernerem, abrumperem hic quidem orationis filum 
habereque eos dicerem qua ingrederentur viam ad eloquentiam compendiariam. 


Nunc autem cum sibili et clamores isti anniversarii recentes esse propemodum vel omnes, vel 
plerosque auditores meos arguant, qui neque quid facere nec quos imitari debeant intelligunt, et 
rhetoricae tamen splendore capiuntur oratoresque esse cupiunt, ita, si potero, ista aperiam, et sic 
omnia in illorum conspectu ponam ut ea cernere oculis ac prope tractare manibus videantur. Vos 
quaeso interim, disertissimi politissimique viri, vel discedite sane, si libet, vel pervulgata 
quaedam et quasi dictata decantantem, qua hactenus coepistis, benignitate auditote. Et quorum in 
linguis atque auribus Cicero totus solusque habitat, ii mihi, rogo, ignoscant, si quod forte vocabu- 
lum properanti excidat non satis Tullianum. Non omnes Longolii et Cortesii esse possumus: 
nonnulli [B] nolumus. Qui plures, sed optimos atque lectissimos Latinitatis auctores pervolutant, 
et Ciceroni, omnium principi, Caesarem, Varronem, Sallustium, Livium, Senecam, Terentium 
etiam et Plautum et Maronem et Horatium comites adiungunt, eos mihi aequos fore non dubito. 
Neque enim multos et multa lectitans, interdum etiam poetas, ut iubet Crassus apud Ciceronem, 
affirmare audeo me nullum verbum in tam subita oratione ponere non in thesauro Ciceroniano 
indicatum. 


Sed Ciceronis corniculae illae atque simii eruditorum sibilis et cachinnis, perinde atque dignis- 
simi erant, iampridem explosi, tandem propemodum evanuerunt, et ego iam cum attentos atque 
dociles auditores, tum vero benevolos requiro spectatores: non qui singula religiose ad suarum 
elegantiarum trutinam examinata perpendant, sed qui candide omnia et perbenigne interpretentur. 
Volui enim ego quoque, si potui, sed fortasse non potui, tam loqui Ciceroniane quam qui omnium 
Ciceronianissime. Parcite mihi, 0 egregii [B’] Ciceroniani, si non debeam eo gradu uti compara- 
tionis. 


Verum ista fere tapepya ad lautiores spectatores. Venio nunc ad vos, mei optimi et suavissimi 
auditores, quorum alios veteres agnosco, alios video recentes atque novos. Vos qui veterani estis 
facilius aliquanto luculentiusque percipietis quae dicam, sed dabo operam ut novitii quoque se 
didicisse aliqua, intellexisse omnia glorientur. Etenim malo hercle propter nimiam perspicuitatem 
non probari a multis, quam propter obscuritatem aliquam non intelligi ab universis. Heracliti 
oKotetva, qui volent (nihil enim impedio), et Aristotelis GxkpoapatiKa atque kpvaTiKa, qui altum 
quiddam sapere videri cogitant, mea bona cum venia consectentur: sed tamen mihi ipsi placet 
enucleata, et facilis, et dilucida, et interpres mentis oratio. 


Adeste igitur animis qui adestis corporibus, et eloquentiae ultro se vobis offerenti prodite 
obuiam. Via non admodum aspera, non praeceps, non salebrosa, non deserta, non solitaria est. 
Tritam eam vobis cum [Bii] alii iampridem permulti maiores, tum vero ornatissimi isti eloquentis- 
simique viri reliquerunt. Eorum vestigia persequimini. Me vel ducem in itinere, quoniam ita con- 
tigit, vel potius comitem habebitis atque socium. Videndum est autem initio et quid instrumenti 
et quid viatici habere debeamus. In quo si me, ac ne me quidem, sed summos ex omni memoria 
viros, et ingenii doctrinaeque magistros atque principes audietis (audietis autem, uti spero), brevi 
ego vos in eloquentiae regno et in ipsius suavissimo conspectu collocabo. Nam id mihi tandem si 
assumo, tot iam annos in illius nobilissima regia versatus, et cum cunctis omnium aetatum atque 
temporum oratoribus assidue colloquens, videor id meo ture quodammodo posse vindicare, nec 
pervulgatissimum illud pertimesco: Qui sibi semitam non sapit, monstrat aliis viam. 


Ut igitur ad comparandam dialecticam (id quod est heri commodissime a meo collega explica- 
tum), ut ad res artesque [Biiy] omnes vel usu fructuque necessarias, vel amplitudine ac dignitate 
illustres, adipiscendas, sic ad accuratam et splendidam dicendi rationem (id est eloquentiam) si- 
quis pervenire velit, huic triplici est opus instrumento, Naturae, Artis, Exercitationis, sine quo 
nemo potest in praestantium oratorum numerum aggregari. A natura namque informati, a litteris 
doctrinaque exculti, ab exercitatione sumus atque usu perpoliti: nec magnopere aut sine disci- 
plina ingenium, aut sine ingenio disciplina, aut utrumque sine consuetudine, ad laudem valet 
atque gloriam. Quodque poeta ille de virginitate pereleganter, Virginitas non tota tua est, ex parte 
parentum est. Tertia pars matri data, pars data tertia patri, tertia sola tua est: id hic non incom- 
mode transferri mihi posse videtur ad eloquentiam. Sed cum ad nobilem et eximiam naturam non 
solum artificiosa quaedam ratio confirmatioque doctrinae, verum etiam crebra lectio, accura- 
taeque commentationes, scriptionesque et frequentes et elaboratae accesserint, tum [Biii] demum 
illud nescio quid splendidum et admirabile, quod in Demosthene suo Graeci, nos in Cicerone 
praedicamus, solet exsistere. Et qui fuerit omnibus egregie cumulateque instructus, ab eo maius 
quiddam utroque (nisi me fallat eloquentia) ac divinius potest exspectari. Quocirca triplex hoc 
instrumentum atque viaticum sic vobis commendo omnibus atque singulis, ut in eo nimirum solo 
ponam omnia. Nihil est tam arduum, nihil tantis difficultatibus obvallatum, quod non facile his 
machinis possit expugnari. 


Sed non debeo de omnibus confuse dicere, quae requirunt singula suam quandam non admodum 
concisam disquisitionem. Volumina mediusfidius implere possim si velim cuncta persequi copi- 
ose. Verum nec mei parva, et temporis atque loci sane permagna, et vestri praecipua ratio 
habenda est: suntque ita perstringenda et coartanda singula, ut multo plura potuisse, nihil 
quicquam debuisse addere videamur. Ac de natura quidem quam paucissimis: de reliquis, et prae- 
sertim [Biii’] de exercitatione, paulo dicam vestra pace cum copiosius tum etiam luculentius. Vos 
interim quaeso, quemadmodum coepistis, auscultate. 


De Natura. 


Sic itaque cum Ciceronis vestri Crasso, amplissimo homine atque nobili in primis oratore sentio, 
Naturam primum, atque ingenitum maximam ad dicendum afferre facultatem, nec multum nos a 
rhetorico magistro adiuvari nisi e natura ipsa quaedam, eaque permulta et perutilia, habeamus. 
Cum enim in aliis prope rebus omnibus, tum vel maxime hic sane meo iudicio locum habet, quod 
vulgi et poetarum sermonibus percelebratum increbuit: Nil decere invita Minerva, id est adver- 
sante natura et repugnante. 


Ut, siquis verbi gratia misere balbutiens, voce absonus, vultu foedus, toto corpore agrestis atque 
vastus, in omni sermone horridus ac rudis, motu etiam ipso atque gestu ridiculus, ad rhetoricam 
animum applicare vellet in eaque aetatem omnem consumere, haud multo eum citius oratorem 
[Biv] quam asinum citharoedum, aut piscem musicum videremus. Quamobrem valde quoque as- 
sentior illi alteri Ciceronis egregio excellentique oratori, qui cum Crassus perorasset ipseque alia 
quaedam quae sibi viderentur addidisset, et quidem etiam mea sententia peracute (quis enim 
acutior Antonio?): 


In eo vel maxime, inquit, probavi summum illum doctorem Alabandensem Apollonium, qui, cum 
mercede doceret, tamen non patiebatur eos, quos iudicabat non posse oratores evadere, operam 
apud sese perdere, dimittebatque, et ad quam quemque artem putabat esse aptum, ad eam impel- 
lere atque hortari solebat. 


Praeclare id quidem certe Alabandensis meo iudicio, valdeque Antonius sapienter. Quotus enim 
vestrum quisque ignorat unde natum illud pervulgatumque proverbium sit, quod est omnium ore 
iactatum: Non e quovis ligno fieri Mercurium posse? Is autem fingebatur, [Biv’] ut nostis, etus de 
qua agitur deus eloquentiae. Cetera vosmetipsi colligite. Sentietis non esse in rerum natura nullos 
ex eloquentiae scholis in agros deportandos et inter tumenta, sermonis omnis expertia, statuen- 
dos. Absit autem ut omnino quenquam esse suspicer meorum auditorum qui sit ita naturae dot- 
ibus et ornamentis orbatus, itaque lingua, voce, gestu, oratione omni absurdus atque putidus, quin 
vel Crassi ipsius Antoniique opinione possit in oratorum numerum venire et ad eloquentiae 
laudem aliquam, si non omnes, summam atque praecipuam penetrare. Neminem hic ego Vul- 
canum; Thersitem nullum aspicio. Videre etiam mihi undique multos videor qui sunt adeo ex- 
imiis naturae muneribus atque donis locupletati ut non tam illi quidem nati quam ab aliquo Mer- 
curio ficti videantur. Ita os, caput, frons, oculi, manus, totum denique corpus ad dicendum vi- 
detur fabricatum, et ad perfectam quandam singularemque eloquentiae ideam quasi virgula 
divina, ut aiunt, suppeditata omnia. Palladem [c] ipsam mediusfidius, virginitatis pertaesam, nunc 
tandem peperisse arbitror atque aureum hunc argenteumque partum auspicatissimis Calendis 
edidisse. Sunt ex vobis Iunonii pueri: sunt praestanti et generosa indole adolescentes: sunt iu- 
venes magnis ad dignitatem praesidiis praemuniti. Habent egregia multi, admirabilia aliqui, hero- 
ica etiam nonnulli, et plane divina ingenia: omnes ut uno ore omnia bona dicere et laudare fortu- 
nas meas debeant, qui auditores habeam tali ingenio praeditos. Natos si possem dicere, ut ille 


apud comicum, haudquaquam me dubitarem omnibus Metellis atque Priamis anteferre, sed facile 
et eos et alios qui unquam fuerunt, sunt, erunt, omnes, numerosa subole praestantibusque liberis 
antecellerem. Itaque libet cum illustri poeta exclamare: 


O fortunatos nimium, bona si modo vestra 
Nossetis. 


Cum Roma ipsa proculdubio oratorumque nutricibus Athenis de dignitatis atque decoris amplitu- 
dine [c’] contenderetis, nec ab ulla vos gente superari virtutis laude pateremini. 


Equus, si vires ipse suas cognosceret, non sessorem ferret, non freno cohiberetur, non calcaribus 
perfoderetur, non onera ingentia, eademque perpetua sustineret. Vos, si innata rerum praestantis- 
simarum semina, si insitos ad eximiam virtutem stimulos, si collucentes naturae igniculos atque 
faces quibus ad omnem estis praeclarissimae laudis splendorem inflammati, perspectas satis ex- 
ploratasque haberetis, an tam facile tam nullis animis antiquitatis nomini (nomen enim profecto 
ipsum suspicitis), omni abiecta aemulatione tanquam ense atque scuto, cederetis? Non credo, non 
opinor. Eadem vos enim Natura quae Tulltum Demosthenemque procreavit, nec sic ipsa invidit 
posteritati nec sic Romae Athenisque favit ut in iis solis cunctas illius opes divitiasque consump- 
tas existimare queamus. Non est decrepita, non sterilis, non effeta, non vetula, non exhausta 
Natura. Loquatur [Cii] ipsa pro sese. Summam sibi oblatam iniuriam, ac prorsus intolerabilem 
irata profitebitur: violatam eius et imminutam maiestatem clamabit: non agnosci ab hominibus 
sua munera, extenuari, depravari, permoleste, ut aequum est, perque acerbe feret. 


“Siccine mea dona contemni, obscurari, negligi, siccine ingeneratas cuiusque dotes ignorari, sic- 
cine igniculos illos atque flammulas ardentes extingui, suffocari semina, instrumenta retundi, 
praesidia obrui, ornamenta conculcari oportuit? O ingratos mortales! O et mei et sui vehementer 
oblitos, nec quid sibi vellet divinum illud e caelo, yv01 ceavtdv, ullo modo cogitantes. Ego ma- 
ter sum, non noverca: vos filii estis, et vero a/bae, ut inquiunt, gallinae filii, non nothi, non 
privigni: et sic vosmetipsos abiicitis, sic prosternitis, ut priscos illos admirari tantum aut etiam 
pueriliter imitari, non aemulari audeatis, non certetis praeire, non superare contendatis? 
Quousque tandem ignorabitis vires vestras, quas ego ne beluas quidem volui ignorare? ut ani- 
mose Capitolinus ille olim ad Quirites. 


[ci] “Recordamini quemadmodum Aristoteles vester Platonem sit ipsum, non modo Isocratem, 
aemulatus, magistrum discipulus, vir senem, Atheniensem Stagirites, deformis speciosum, intem- 
perans continentem, profanus divinum. In eo vos esse cupio Aristoteleos, nec oblivisci unquam 
debetis quod communis ille vester ad Varronem praeceptor et quasi antistes huius gymnasil: 
TOAAOI WAONnTai KpEittovEes SidaoKGAwV. Non dicit tives aut oAtyoi sed quod verbum latissime 
manat, moAAoi waOnTat: perinde quasi non novum iam hoc aut inauditum sed perspectum 
inprimis atque usitatum esset, neque rarum illi quiddam et incredibile sed paene vulgare videre- 
tur. Quanquam quid ista sunt, si vetustiora litterarum monimenta excutere velimus? Mementote 
potius, mei filii, quod est a doctissimis prudentissimisque hominibus memoriae mandatum: 


Herculem olim, illum cognomento Victorem, non cum mortali aliquo de eloquentia, sed cum 
Apolline ipso Pythio de tripode dimicasse. Honestum est virtutis atque gloriae certamen, nec [Ciii] 
ullus est ad excellentem illius praestantiam germanamque nobilitatem stimulus vehementior. Et 
quidem audentes Deus ipse iuvat, ut praeclare ait poeta.” 


Vobiscum isto modo parentem rerum omnium loqui Naturam putate, auditores: nec vobiscum 
modo, sed cum his praestantissimis ornatissimisque viris, quorum aemulari debebitis non obscu- 
ram diligentiam. 


Sunt felicia Britannorum ingenia. Sunt cum lacte nutricis qui suxisse mihi festivitatem videntur 
atque elegantiam. Cantabrigia non minus iam cultu nitida, moribus urbana, lepore omni ac 
venustate aspersa est quam fuerunt illae veteres Atheniensium Romanorumque civitates, etiam 
tum cum multo omnium florentissimae orbisque terrarum dominae haberentur. Macti virtute, elo- 
quentia quoque cum illis, et verborum sententiarumque insignibus, omnique dicendi gloria et 
perorandi magnificentia contenditote. Credibile est ex tam generosis adolescentibus aliquos in 
amplissimam eloquentiae laudem, summo et ingenii impetu et industriae conatu incumbentes, 
[Ciii”] vel albis, ut dicitur, equis aliquando tandem praecursuros. Ne ipsum quidem excipio reg- 
nantem in tudiciis Ciceronem. 


Iam si qui sunt quos tam illustribus Natura bonis non imbuit, quibus nec vocis sonus tam suavis, 
nec tanta est dignitas actionis, et deesse videtur nescio quid aliud naturale, hos ego non magis 
quam meipsum a dicendi exercitatione atque studio deterrebo. Etenim si quis est cui Natura suas 
opes atque copias abscondit, is ego sum, et si quibus dii sua munera, ut Graius ille loquitur poeta, 
laboribus vendidere, ad eorum me societatem atque coetum aggregabo. Ceterum de me non 
dicam, in quo nihil est quod addere cuiquam animos posse videatur. Quid enim si Harveio exa- 
equentur? Quid si multo evadant superiores? Quid si cathedram istam capessant eloquentiae et 
sint quadringentis ferme auditoribus, nonnunquam etiam pluribus, constipati? At, Deus sancte, 
quam longe aberunt tamen ab ea quam quaerimus, [Civ] et quam tantopere vobis commendamus, 
maturitate? 


Intueamur veteres. Occurrit nobis Q. Varius, vastus homo atque foedus, quem illa ipsa facultate, 
quamcunque habuit, magnam ait Crassus in potentissima civitate gratiam consecutum. Occurrit 
homo novus, C. Coelius, ab eodem quoque Crasso nominatus. Occurrit Curio ille tardus et dissi- 
patus, ille loquens e lintre, ille cachinnos irridenttum commovens, ille in tudicio vel maximo to- 
tam causam oblitus, ille a contione derelictus, ille ceteris dicendi laudibus maxime nudus, sola 
verborum bonitate et elocutionis copia, et profluente quodammodo celeritate, orator proximus 
optimis numeratus. Occurrunt innumerabiles alii, a naturae praesidiis atque adminiculis destituti, 
non omnino tamen inepti oratores. 


Aut si quem ista movere omnia non queant, meminerimus ipsa illa Graeciae Italiaeque lumina et 
vero linguae, ut ita dicam, utriusque linguas (sic enim ferme habebantur, et nos iam ita eos fuisse 


putamus), [Civ’] Demosthenem, inquam, et Ciceronem, quibus nihil post conditam rerum naturam 
perfectius in hoc genere existimatur, sua quaedam impedimenta naturae non prorsus levia ha- 
buisse. Quis nescit Atheniensem illum ita omnino balbum exstitisse ut ne primam quidem artis 
suae litteram posset dicere, sed a cane eam discere cogeretur? Mitto spiritus angustiam: non lo- 
quor de coniectis in os calculis: de ascensu arduo, de continenda anima nihil dico: praetereo 
Phalericum: taceo Satyrum: non commemoro Sophoclis aut Euripidis carmina: omitto lucernam 
atque speculum: cursum clamoresque non repeto: cetera omnia infirmitatis et haesitantiae sub- 
sidia praetermitto. 


Quid vestrae deliciae, Cicero? Concedite quaeso hance mihi veniam, eius ut summam gracilitatem 
corporis, infirmitatem laterum, procerum et tenue collum, timorem quendam in dicendo, et prae- 
sertim in exordienda causa, subrusticum, contentionem vocis nimiam, immoderatam et circum- 
fluentem totius dictionis redundantiam, Molonis institutionem, [D] perpetuam in loquendo tardi- 
tatem, quam etiam in Virgilio nostro Melissus improbavit, et quicquid est praeterea eiusdem gen- 
eris, quasi praeteriens attingam leviter. 


Nam quid hic loquar de Isocrate? Cui cum ita deesset naturae praepotentis instrumentum ut coti 
seipsum quam simillimum esse agnosceret, acutum reddere quae ferrum valet, exsors ipsa se- 
candi; nec forensem aliquando lucem aspicere, nec versari in illa populi frequentissima celebri- 
tate auderet, sed intra domesticos parietes aleret eam gloriam quam adipisci poterat, is tamen 
hanc demum est perfectionem assecutus ut et a suis propter insignem in eo quandam atque melli- 
tam suavitatem Attica Siren, et a Cicerone vestro cum magnus atque nobilis orator, tum etiam 
perfectus magister singularisque doctor sit appellatus, e cutus nimirum ludo . . . quis nescit 
cetera? 


Sed evenit nescio quo Aristotelis felici fato ut unus propemodum instar omnium, non modo 
philosophorum iam, sed rhetorum etiam oratorumque esse videatur. Et quidem [D‘] nominatim est 
a suis quibusdam cum Graecis tum etiam Latinis interpretibus (ut Arabes in praesenti taceam) 
naturae miraculum nuncupatus: credo, quod singularibus naturae bonis atque beneficiis circum- 
fluens longe quam ceteri omnes admirabilior putaretur. At tibi quoque, o naturae miraculum, 
etiamsi aureum quoddam fudisse orationis flumen diceris, cum alia nonnulla ad oratorium splen- 
dorem adiumenta defuere, tum vero lingua ipsa tam haesitans atque balbus exstitisti quam qui 
maxime. Et tamen quotusquisque etiamnum Aristoteleus est qui non in primis te numeret oratori- 
bus? 


Haec vos acuere et incendere debent, auditores, si cui a stirpe generis non prorsus ingenerata pu- 
tetur atque insita eloquentia, sed quibusdam non valde magnis impedimentis constricta 
quodammodo teneatur. Illum namque ad lyram asinum, stabulis non scholis natum, undique om- 
nes circumspiciens nusquam aspicio. Ignoscite mihi si Apuleios me aliquos, quanquam quid 
dico, aliquos? Si unum, [Dii] inquam, id genus, aut etiam fortasse alterum (nam adhuc alterum 
non audeo dicere) videre me autumem, suo quodam non asinino, sed non satis Ciceroniano 


dicendi genere delectatos. Neminem nomino; tetapop@wotv exspecto: non illam quidem ex asi- 
nis in homines, sed ex Apuleiis in Cicerones. Neque enim profecto est cur vel istorum ipsorum 
vel cuiusquam vestrum aut spes infringatur aut languescat industria. De multis praeclare, de 
nonnullis optime, de omnibus natura bene meruit. Est in vobis edv@via, et suas quidem Deus, ut 
est in proverbio, partes egit: vos vestras strenue agitote. Ac brevi mediusfidius non Bembos, non 
Sadoletos, non Sturmios, non Manutios, non Osorios, sed Hortensios, Iulios, Cicerones, Demos- 
thenes, et siquid est illis ipsis perfectius atque divinius exspectabo. Sunt enim initia profecto (nisi 
ego valde fallor, sed sane non fallor) in quibusdam meliora, in plerisque paria. Ac de natura 
quidem hactenus, aureo, ut ait Pindarus, fundamento. 


Nam sciscitantem mihi videor ex elegantioribus [Dii‘] istis audire aliquem, quibus tandem ille 
gradibus ascendens ad tantam tamque mirandam pervenire possit altitudinem. “Cupimus etiam 
atque etiam, eloquentiae professor, omnes ingeniorum nostrorum nervos quos tu quidem dicendo 
amplificasti, credo ut minime malo captionis genere irretitos ad rei pulcherrimae, ideoque diffi- 
cillimae, studium alliceres, primo quoquo tempore pro virili intendere ut ad eam videlicet emerg- 
ere quamprimum et aspirare queamus quam nobis tam accurate omnibus commendas, elo- 
quentiae maiestatem. Tu modo reliqua, ita ut instituisti, persequere, nosque cum tui percupidos 
senties, tum eloquentiae videbis longe profecto studiosissimos. O si per te liceret recta ad eam 
contendere, eventusque et cupiditati nostrae et tuae pollicitationi responderet. Nae ego te parentis 
loco venerarer, coleremque ut Socratem ipsum Alcibiades, teque ac sermones tuos Silenis atque 
Satyris, ut ille illius in Symposio Platonis, compararem.” 


Laudo te, mi praeclare Tulliole, quisquis es [Diii] tam subito inflammatus et tam ardenti elo- 
quentiae desiderio. Persuasit tibi, credo, Seneca aliquis magnam partem esse profectus velle pro- 
ficere, et te tua illa generosa natura, ille, inquam, instinctus afflatusque divinus, ille caelestis 
évOovo1aop6c, illi denique animosi heroicique spiritus assidue ad omnem excitant dignitatis am- 
plitudinem. Attende igitur, 0 cordate, et reliquam tibi viam commonstrabo qua itur ad elo- 
quentiam. 


De Arte. 


Sentisne ut oculorum tuorum acies ad videndum affecta, ut aures ad audiendum dispositae fuer- 
int, tum cum iam primum in cunis infans vagiebas? Sic est lingua ad eloquendum constituta, id 
est vim eam facultatemque habet de qua dixi naturalem; artem ipsam et institutionem et exercita- 
tionem dicendi sine doctore et consuetudine quadam non habet, non magis quam tu idem infantu- 
lus colorum varietates ac sonorum species dignoscere sine magistro et experientia omni potuisti. 
Immo naturale tuum illud, nisi tanquam lumini oleum [Diii’] instilles, quantum quantum est, per- 
facile tandem extinguetur. Quare ex triplici nostro instrumento reliqua sunt tibi duo comparanda: 
alterum artis egregium, alterum exercitationis cuiusdam diligentiaeque utilissimum, utrunque ad 
id quod cupis pernecessarium. 


Potestne quisquam artifex esse sine arte? An tu unquam avem sine pennis volantem, equum sine 
pedibus currentem vidisti? Aut si vidisti quae alius praeterea nemo vidit, age, dic mihi amabo, an 
te aurificem, an pictorem, an statuarium, an fidicinem, an architectum, an textorem, an omnino 
opificem sine magistro fore speras? At quanto ista faciliora sunt omnia quam ut summus et ab- 
solutus orator evadas sine perorandi artificio? Doctore opus est et quidem etiam doctore excel- 
lenti, qui tanquam digitum ad fontes intendat et artem perdiligenter tradat ornate, splendide, copi- 
oseque dicendi. At quam artem? Quam? Non infinitis implicatam difficultatibus, non otiosis dis- 
putationibus refertam, non inutilibus [Div] praeceptis inquinatam, non alienis et extraneis defor- 
matam, non ullis sordibus contaminatam, non ad nostrum ipsorum arbitrium voluntatemque ef- 
fictam, non unam ex multis tanquam pannis atque pellibus coagmentatam et consutam (qualem 
nobis artem nimis multi rhetores dedere, si tamen artem nominare licet quae ad nullam est artis 
rationem redacta): sed brevem, sed enucleatam, sed commodam, sed dilucidam, sed popularem, 
sed exquisitis definitionibus, accuratis partitionibus, insignibus exemplis veluti gemmis stel- 
lisque fulgentibus distinctam et collustratam, sed ex eloquentissimorum hominum atque 
summorum oratorum oratione expressam et quodammodo efflorescentem. Quid ita? Non solum 
quia grata brevitas, tucunda perspicuitas, sed etiam ut minori labore, ut breviori tempore, ut 
uberiori fructu ediscatur, ut altioribus defixa radicibus haereat firmius. Sic enim poeta ingeniosus 
in sua arte: Quicquid praecipias, esto brevis. Quare? [Div’] Rationem duplicem adiungit: Ut cito 
dicta percipiant animi dociles, teneantque fideles. Et quidem, ut idem eleganter addit: Omne su- 
pervacuum pleno de pectore manat. 


Quamobrem ut Agesilaus cerdones reprehendebat qui exiguo pedi magnum inducerent calceum, 
sic valde improbandi mihi videntur ii qui rhetoricam tam paucis praeceptionibus contentam, tan- 
tis institutorum regularumque molibus oppresserunt. Aut enim stulti sunt nec viderunt ipsi quid 
esset satis: aut plus aequo mehercule curiosi, neque manum de tabula tollere noverunt: aut sane 
subinvidi ac malevoli, et nobilium ingeniorum cruces esse atque tormenta cogitarunt. Scite, etsi 
non admodum latine, quicunque dixit: Jneptum est fieri per plura quod fieri potest per pauciora. 
Ego vero non solum id ineptum dico ut ille, sed addo in multis malitiosum, improbum, consceler- 
atum, pestiferum, hominibus perniciosum, naturae ipsi odiosum. 


Quid enim taetrius, quid indignius, [E] quam clarissimum illud naturae divinae lumen, atque 
taedas non a mortali aliquo, sed ab ipso praepotenti ac sempiterno numine accensas, vel obruere 
multitudine vel extinguere obscuritate praeceptorum? Me certe qui audire volunt (de generosis 
autem mentibus spero optime), artes sibi omnes, non modo rhetoricam, comparabunt praecep- 
tionum paucitate brevissimas, usu atque fructu amplissimas, sermone toto et universo orationis 
genere facillimas, ordinis accuratione et artificio quam expeditissimas, ad discendum, ad re- 
cordandum, ad utendum fruendumque longe commodissimas, denique fertilitate quadam potius, 
atque ipsa vitae communis quasi publica messe uberes et fecundas, quam pigmentorum flore spe- 
closas. 


Qualem mihi fere artem rhetoricam (quid enim tantum vos bonum et tam incredibile celem, meae 
fidei commendatos?) is, cui ego me plurimum debere fateor atque adeo profiteor, homo in omni 
iudicio elegantissimus, et in primis politus artifex, Audomarus Talaeus, cum iampridem est visus 
concinnasse, tum nunc certe videtur maxime: non [E’] multarum illam quidem paginarum (per- 
brevis enim est), sed utilitatis, mihi credite, infinitae, immensi fructus. Nec vero istud tudicii mei 
testimonium existimari velim. Est Henrici Schori, spectatissimi viri et hominis praeclare eruditi, 
qui libello nuper edito, et Sturmiana praefatione commendato, testificatus est, ex omnibus om- 
nium rhetoricis quae sunt unquam typis mandatae, eam sibi maxime placuisse, ut maxime om- 
nium artificiosam et compendiariam. Sed quid ego Henricum nomino? Idem multi doctissimi viri 
et aetatis certe huius plane signiferi, Petrus Ramus, Antonius Foquelinus, Arnaldus Ossatus; Io- 
annes Thomas Freigius, is qui eam nuper in tabulas perpetuas atque otp®pata quaedam retulit; 
Gulielmus Rodingus, qui Abbati Hirsfeldensi et Hirsfeldensis scholae discipulis commendavit; 
Vessodus, qui in sua imitatus est; Beurhusius, qui commentarios pollicetur; complures alii, in 
iisque Baro noster (sic enim iam factus est), cum privatim confessi apud suos, tum publice apud 
omnes professi sunt: alii eam elegantissimam, alii aureolam, alii vivam quandam eloquentiae 
imaginem et auctorem ipsum Apellem vocitantes. Ego margaritam dixerim pretiosam; [Eii] mag- 
nitudine cum paucis lapidibus conferendam, nobilitate omnibus, aestimatione atque pretio singu- 
lis praeferendam. 


Illam igitur potissimum tu, mi generose Tulliole, illam, inquam, illam vos, inquam, omnes, mei 
optatissimi auditores, non perlegetis modo ut utilem, sed ad verbum totam ediscetis. Opus est 
perpaucorum sane dierum ut utrunque perstudiose faciatis (alimenta enim, quis nescit? in quibus 
suavissimus sapor est, facillime illa quidem conficiuntur et in naturam nostram celerrime transe- 
unt), fructum autem, ita me amet eloquentia, nec ita multo post incredibilem, et in omni vita per- 
petuum capietis ac sempiternum. Nam isti vulgares oratoriarum institutionum lapidarii, pro con- 
quisitissimis et nobilissimis gemmis, quarum tamen ipsarum nominibus gloriantur, molares nes- 
cio quos lapides et ingentia saxa obtrudunt, pistrinis quam gymnasiis aptiora. Inter quos unus est 
perquam ridiculus, Eberhardo illi credo nomen est, neque enim satis profecto nemini, qui pro 
Rhetorica Labyrinthum nescio quem typis pervulgatum nobis exhibuit. Sic enim opus suum 
rhetoricum inscripsit argutissimus Daedalus. 


[Ei] Ceterum Eberhardos et illam sterquiliniorum faecem ne nominemus quidem, nisi in cloaca 
et apud homines duntaxat sordidissimos. Ciceronem autem et Quintilianum, id est proceres nos- 
tros atque heroes oratorios (ita mihi semper visi sunt et sic vobis videri velim), cum iudicio lec- 
titemus sano atque incorrupto, et, si placet etiam (rogo autem, ut placeat), utriusque oratorias ar- 
tes cum P. Rami acutissimis scholis, quas viginti aureis libris complexus est, tanquam quibusdam 
amicissimis admonitoribus, evolvamus. Et quia in eodem fere illo genere est, nec omnino 
quicquam praeteritum velim quod vobis in itinere conficiendo usui esse possit, adiiciamus quo- 
que ad P. Rami disertissimas scholas librum etiam quartum Ludovici Vivis De causis cor- 
ruptarum artium, qui liber est de corrupta vitiataque rhetorica percommode institutus. Sed tamen 


istos et ista tum, cum aureolam illam Audomari Rhetoricam ad unguem, quod aiunt, perceptam 
didicerimus. 


Nam quod ad illos heroes attinet, quos uberioris cuiusdam [Eiii] eloquentiae nomine ita suspicio 
atque veneror, ut neminem ne Graecorum quidem magis, Ciceronem praesertim, Latii Demos- 
thenem: non tam illi quidem, vere ut dicam, artis unius praecepta tradere quam ipsum expolire 
artificem, et eum omni forensi senatorioque cultu, non solum oratorio ornatu vestire voluerunt. 
Itaque Crassum potius aut Antonium, aut etiam seipsos, homines variis plurimarum rerum atque 
artium institutis abundantissimos, et in foro diu multumque occupatos, quam rhetorem, sola 
dicendi arte excultum, mihi videntur informasse. Cicero vero, ut erat in omni sermone splen- 
didus, tam illuminate omnia et tam magnifice in oratoriis libris persecutus est ut non magis os- 
tendere artem quam divitias suas atque copias ostentare voluisse videatur. Etenim quanta in illis, 
o Deus, et quam lauta verborum supellex optimorum? Quam insignis varietas sententiarum? 
Quantus structurae nitor? Quam illustris et admirabilis apparatus universae orationis? Equidem 
eos ipse in bibliotheca mea lectitans, non [Eiii‘] minus quam in plerisque orationibus saepe, quibus 
tamen nihil fingi potest uberius, exclamare cogor: O lacteum flumen! O nectareum torrentem el- 
oquentiae! 


Docet certe quidem interdum, et docet non ut in schola magister sed ut orator in rostris, varie, co- 
piose, splendide, perpolite: verum haud scio an plura ad flectendum et delectandum quam ad do- 
cendum instituendumque referantur. Permulta etiam dialectica passim et philosophica sunt pro 
rhetoricis allata, et quasi ad cumulum coacervata. Sed nolo ego iudex esse. Quaeramus, si placet, 
ab ipso. Respondebit, in rhetoricis, quos in apertum retulit, commentariis, non pauca esse ex 
fontibus dialecticorum atque philosophorum hausta, non ex oratorum rivulis omnia delibata. Vul- 
tis me agere obsignatis tabulis? Vultis audire ipsum loquentem? Quid crebrius quam ista apud 
eum omnia? 


Oratorias partitiones e media illa Academia floruisse; ab ea oratorem subtilitatem mutuari, ex 
illius spatiis, non ex rhetorum [Eiv] officinis se oratorem exstitisse; sapienter sentiendi et subtili- 
ter disputandi artem cum dicendi ratione esse coniunctam; si illam praeclaram et eximiam spe- 
ciem oratoris perfecti et pulchritudinem adamastis, aut vobis hanc Carneadeam aut illam Aristo- 
teleam vim esse comprehendendam,; et invenire et iudicare quid dicas magna illa quidem esse, et 
tanquam animi instar in corpore, sed propria magis prudentiae (notate distinctionem) quam elo- 
quentiae; diligentem disserendi rationem, hoc est Dialecticam, duas habere partes, unam inven- 
iendi, alteram iudicandi, in quibus non rhetores sed Aristoteles et Stoici elaboraverunt; Memo- 
riam esse communem multarum artium; oratoris propriam laudem esse in elocutione; ceterarum 
rerum quae sunt in oratore, partem aliquam sibi quemque vindicare, dicendi autem, id est elo- 
quendi, maximam vim soli huic concedi; ita tamen, ut eloquentiam illam [Eiv'] corporis, Actionem 
adiungat, cui non sine causa Demosthenes et primas, et secundas, et tertias tribuisset: 


et prope sexcenta id genus alia, si vacaret in illis commemorandis insistere. Cogitate cum animis 
vestris, auditores, quid tot locis omni luce clarioribus, non a M. Bruto, non a Callidio, non a 
Cornificio, non a Calvo, non ab Atticis qui dicebantur oratoribus, non a Ciceronis aemulo aut ad- 
versario aliquo, sed a Cicerone ipso asseratur, et facile omnes in meam sententiam etiam pedibus, 
Si erit opus, ituri estis, non unius cuiusdam generis artem ab eo unam atque simplicem, sed 
variam multiplicemque doctrinam, et quandam copiose loquentem sapientiam, ex rhetorica, dia- 
lectica, philosophiaque conflatam et coagmentatam adumbrari. Nam ex quinquepartita distribu- 
tione illa quae fere sola apud maiores nostros increbuit, quotus iam quisque non videt inven- 
tionem, dispositionem, memoriam non orationis sed rationis, non linguae sed mentis, non elo- 
quentiae sed sapientiae, non rhetoricae esse, [F] sed dialecticae? Ita duae solae relinquuntur in hac 
arte propriae et germanae et quasi nativae partes, instar duorum in corpore oculorum, elocutio 
atque actio: illa troporum luminibus figurarum conformationibus illustris, haec modulatione 
vocis et dignitate gestus gratiosa, utraque admirabili splendore cum in orationibus publicis, tum 
in privatis sermonibus amorem sui excitans singularem. 


Quae partes ne quintam utique partem efficiunt rhetoricorum Ciceronis. Mittamus Herenniana 
illa ut Cornificii cuiusdam potius, aut etiam M. Gallionis, quam illius. Mittamus quae adolescen- 
tulo exciderunt ex commentariolis inchoata atque rudia. Legite aureos illos et perpolitissimos ad 
Quintum fratrem de oratore dialogos: locupletissimam habebitis ornatissimorum verborum sen- 
tentiarumque supellectilem: disputationes multas pulcherrimas suavissimasque summa cum vo- 
luptate animi perlegetis: amplissimos viros et florentissimae civitatis facile principes, omni- 
umque consensu prudentissimorum eloquentissimos, [F’] eloquentissimorum prudentissimos 
habitos, Licinium Crassum, Q. Mucium Scaevolam, M. Antonium, Q. Catulum, C. Iulium 
Caesarem incredibili cum admiratione iucunditateque audietis, nec eorum sermonibus vel argu- 
tius quicquam vel copiosius existimabitis. Verum ex tribus illis tam limatis illustribusque dialogis 
ne tertius quidem in illarum explicatione partium consumitur, sed sunt in eo quoque ipso, pace 
tanti oratoris dixerim, disputationes quaedam gloriosae magis quam necessariae. Et tamen lectu, 
quis negat? non periucundae solum sed etiam utilissimae. In reliquis partim clarissimorum 
civium accuratae collocutiones atque sermocinationes expositae, partim alieni corporis adum- 
brata membra et ad eloquentiae tanquam ad Veneris caput affixa sunt. 


Quid dicam de Partitionibus? Sunt illae quidem admodum concinnae atque elegantes, sed 
quaeso, quantula pars de eloquendi agendique ratione? Legite Audomari explicationes: idem om- 
nes continuo perspicietis. [Fit] Omitto Brutum: est enim Latinorum quidam catalogus oratorum: 
rhetoricae praecepta nulla ex instituto continet. Praetereo Oratorem: ne illum quidem oratoriam 
artem aut eloquentiae leges aliquas ad bene dicendum constitutas, sed artificem nescio quem ex- 
cellentem atque divinum investigantem, quem nunquam vidit Antonius et cuius idea quaedam 
mirifica in Ciceronis animo atque mente insidebat. Nil dico de Optimo Genere Oratorum, quo 
libro se ipse optimum probare voluit et perfectissimum et plane Atticum oratorem. Cetera ex P. 
Rami praelectionibus elicite: non admodum illis quidem prolixis, sed perquam sane accuratis. 
Praetereo alios, siqui mihi forte ex animo effluxerunt, Ciceronis Rhetoricorum libros. Nonne 


iampridem, quasi quae oculis cernerentur, vidistis multa circulis quam scholis aptiora, et erudito- 
rum hominum atque civium sermonibus quam magistrorum institutis similiora? [Fiiy] Nonne ani- 
madvertistis, tanquam in unam arborem plures surculos, sic in eloquentiam multarum insitam et 
illuminatam artium sapientiam? Nec vero dialecticam solum adiungit eloquentiae, sed velut ad 
cumulum accedere vult omnium maximarum disciplinarum facultatem scientiamque rerum prope 
innumerabilium. 


Legendi poetae; cognoscenda historia; omnium bonarum artium, etiam Mathematicarum, Physi- 
carumque, et nisi fallor, Metaphysicarum quoque scriptores et legendi et pervolutandi, et exerci- 
tationis causa laudandi, interpretandi, corrigendi, vituperandi, refellendi; disputandumque de 
omni re in contrarias partes: perdiscendum ius civile: cognoscendae leges: percipienda omnis 
antiquitas: senatoria consuetudo, disciplina reipublicae, iura sociorum, foedera, pactiones, 
causa imperii cognoscenda est: libandus est etiam ex omni genere urbanitatis facetiarum quidam 
lepos, quo tanquam sale perspergatur omnis oratio: denique scientiarum [Fiii] ille orbis, quem 
Graeci éy«kvKAonatdsiav vocant, et siquod est aliud praeterea ingenii literarumque curriculum, 
est conficiendum oratori universum: in eo acumen dialecticorum, sententiae philosophorum, 
verba prope poetarum, memoria iurisconsultorum, vox tragoedorum, gestus paene summorum 
actorum est requirendus: et quae singularum rerum artifices singula si mediocriter adepti sunt, 
probantur, ea per deos, nisi omnia summa sunt in oratore, probari non possunt. 


O artem artium, o doctrinarum doctrinam eloquentiam, quae quoscumque fueris complexa eos tu 
non cum disertissimis oratoribus nobilissimisque aequas, sed plane divinos homines, Deoque im- 
mortali simillimos videri facis. Ac Hesiodi quidem Pandoram mihi describis, M. Tulli, dum eam 
introducis eloquentiam quae, tanquam e Iovis gremio delapsa, omnibus naturae, studii, doctrinae, 
consuetudinis, fortunae ornamentis atque bonis circumfluat; cui universa adsint deorum dearum- 
que praepotentium dona; cuius pectus FiiiY variis Apollo et Minerva artibus disciplinisque in- 
struxerint; linguam Mercurius expoliverit; capiti Venus speciosam comam, ori eximiam pulchri- 
tudinem venustatemque afflarit; quam Horae sertis redimierint atque rosa; cuius niveo argente- 
oque collo aurea Charites monilia imposuerint; quam Peitho, et illa nescio quae Suadae medulla 
apud homines atque superos gratiosam amabilemque fecerit; cuius denique reliquum omnem ot- 
natum mundumque Pallas atque Musae suppleverint; et quae sit, ut uno versu complectar omnia, 
Cara deum suboles, magnum Iovis incrementum. 


Hanc tu, inquam, Pandoram, non artem, non facultatem unam describis, M. Tulli, dum artes nu- 
mero tam multas, amplitudine tam illustres, genere ipso tam dissimiles atque dispares ab oratore 
tuo requiris, non ut ad maiorem quandam admirationem honorificas, sed propemodum ut neces- 
sarias. O tuum [Fiv] beatissimum divinissimumque oratorem, qui Virtute duce, comite Fortuna, ad 
tantam tamque egregiam aspiravit praeclarissimarum laudum excellentiam. Vis aperte dicam 
quod sentio? Teipsum, teipsum depingis, M. Tulli, tot, tantis, tam variis undique bonis, ut moeni- 
bus, circumseptum, tanta rerum amplissimarum copia abundantem, tam multis artibus exaggera- 
tum, tam philosophicum rhetorem, tam rhetoricum philosophum, tam denique omnibus numeris 


vel teipso iudice absolutum et cumulatum oratorem: cui lingua, cui animus, cui omnia, ut aiunt, 
essent in manu: quem S.P.Q.R. admiraretur, celebraret, in caelo poneret: ad quem, tanquam ad 
asylum quoddam augustum et sacrosanctum, omnes rei confugerent, et cuius ope qui uteretur, 
hominem tuto posset occidere. Ciceronem informas, mi Cicero, non informas rhetorem, sola elo- 
quentia dicendique facultate praecultum et perpolitum. 


Sed nescio quo modo tui oris maiestatem et illam pristinam M. Tullii amplitudinem auctori- 
tatemque pertimesco, vix ut te alloqui [Fiv'] nunc audeam confidentius. Ceterum quid si ipsa te- 
cum sic ageret etiamnum eloquentia? (Quanquam facio sane perinepte qui eloquentiam introduco 
loquentem, quae, nisi eloquentissime, loqui non potest, cum hic loqui cogatur impolitius.) Fac 
tamen ipsam te eloquentiam, si non istis ipsis verbis (qui enim potest tam inconditis?), at eadem 
hac saltem ratione compellare. 


“Quid agis, M. Tulli? Cur me propriis ornamentis insignibusque contentam, sororum mearum 
opibus atque gazis locupletas? Cur me invitam in alienas possessiones detrudis? Cur extra praes- 
titutos fundi mei terminos atque limites evagari facis? Cur mea praedia, quae ego semper amoena 
potius et pulchra et belle aedificata esse volui quam ampla atque vasta, pro arbitrio tuo dilatas? 
Cur communis aequitatis sanctissima praescripta violas? Cur Iustitiae divinam legem perrumpis? 
Cur eius repagula sacra perfringis? Cur Aristotelis tui, acutissimi hominis, azodetktikov illud 
ka’ avdtO respuis? Cur mihi meo regno, non magno illo quidem sed splendido [Gj] et florentis- 
simo, contentae, mare, terras, aérem, caelum, omnia subiicis? Cur quibus ipsa et debeam et velim 
morigerari, eas sub meum imperium ditionemque subiungis? Cur sorores natu grandiores, aucto- 
ritate maiores, partu fecundiores, facultatibus ditiores, Dialecticam, Mathematicas, Physicam, 
Ethicam, Oeconomicam, Politicam, Iurisprudentiam, dignitate et honoribus inferiores abiec- 
tioresque facere moliris? Immo cur eas spolias atque denudas suis opibus ut me, vel te potius or- 
nare ditareque videaris? Hoccine credibile est aut memorabile, tanta vecordia innata cuiquam ut 
siet, ut malis gaudeat alienis atque ex incommodis alterius sua ut comparet commoda? Hoccine 
est humanum factum aut inceptum, hoccine officium sororis, sorores natu maximas, virtute spec- 
tatissimas, suis ipsarum fundis atque praediis exturbare? Non faciam, M. Tulli, non faciam. Vi- 
vam meis ipsa contenta herbis atque floribus, non sororum fructus demetam, non vectigalia min- 
uam, non [G*] [50] honores, non aeraria depeculabor, non fana compilabo, non domos et praedia 
exinaniam, non veras dominas de sua possessione deiiciam, non tantam carissimis meis iniuriam 
imponam. Satis est, siquam sum ipsa iampridem nacta Spartam, eam ornem recolamque accura- 
tius. Tribuamus, 0 mi Cicero, suum cuique: et quod erit rhetoricum, Rhetoricae; quod dialecti- 
cum, Dialecticae; quod ab aliis sororibus affinibusque mutuatum, id illis ipsis a quibus mutuati 
sumus acceptum referamus. Neminem sua debita laude meritisque praeconiis spoliemus. Nolo 
ego alienis plumis gloriari: non me quisquam Aesopi corniculae comparabit: non aquilae, non ac- 
cipitris, non struthocameli, non avis cuiusquam pennas ostentabo, cum meas habeam vel picta 
pavonis cauda et illis Argi stellantibus oculis pulchriores. Nimis me ardenter amas, mi orator, et 
caeca quadam amoris observantiaeque vehementia (sic namque interpretari libet), non solum 
meis me ornas laudibus, verum etiam oneras alienis. 


“Sed [Gii] dic mihi, amabo te, siquem Apellem aut Zeuxim magno pretio conductum ad Tulliolae 
tuae simulacrum pingendum efformandumque adhiberes, et is, abundantia quadam amoris scili- 
cet, pro tenera et delicata et gracili puella feminam, non illam quidem, excepta magnitudine, ad- 
modum deformem, aut etiam ceteroqui valde sane formosam et candidissima cute praeditam, sed 
tamen grandem et proceram et crassam et virilem, magno capite, vultu heroico, eminentibus ocu- 
lis, oblongo collo, latis humeris, validis lacertorum toris, ingenti et musculoso pectore, toto cor- 
pore vasto et prope Cyclopico exhiberet: an eam tu imaginem probares, non pictorem asperiori- 
bus verbis perstringeres, non contumeliose tractares? Si eidem a vestiario pallam elegantem et 
virginalem velis, quali olim Gracchorum mater Cornelia iam puella utebatur, et ille togam sena- 
toriam aut philosophicum pallium offerat, aut etiam muliebri vesti tunicam virilem coagmentet, 
[Gi] nonne tibi stomachum moveret? Nonne irrideres eum sutorem qui illius exiguo et tenello 
pedi ingentem calceum, et ex multis multarum mulierum calceamentis consutum, aut cothurnum 
heroicum atque tragicum induere conaretur? At per deos, talem te mihi pictorem, talem vestiar- 
ium, talem sutorem praebuisti, M. Tulli, multo me grandiorem et quodammodo pinguiorem cras- 
sioremque reddens quam revera sim, et ita mihi circumdans omnia quasi Polyphemi cuiusdam 
essem filia et magnitudine vellem cum Aetnaeis gigantibus concertare. O te et mei et tui nimis 
amantem, M. Cicero, qui tantam me et tam proceram et tam undique septam ac munitam esse vo- 
luisti, ut tute maximus omnium mortalium videreris, et quod tantopere tantis studiis, lucubration- 
ibus, vigiliis, curis, tam multis atque magnis dicendi, scribendi, commentandi, peregrinandi la- 
boribus consectatus es, nomen obtineres perfecti singularisque oratoris. Quod etsi tibi quidem 
perlibenter concessero, [Giii] mihi tamen uni nolim referas acceptum quod multarum erat arttum 
beneficium. 


“Quid enim si te ex iure manu consertum vocaret acutissima mea soror Dialectica, quod in aliena 
latifundia temere irruens, eam solam causam tantarum possessionum feceris, quam illa vix sum- 
mam esse concederet, singularem nullo modo? Nonne huiusmodi tibi facile vocem eliceret? Ra- 
tio praesit: Appetitus obtemperet: tibi tua, sua cuique tribuantur: mea me ambitio fefellit: erranti 
sit medicina confessio. Solebas esse Academicus, et si non fuisses, tamen aequum esset ei ut arti 
fidem adiungeres quam tam saepe ipse veri ac falsi disceptatricem facis atque tudicem.” 


Ad hune modum, sed suis verbis, id est elegantissimis, si ipsa illa tecum flexanima ageret Elo- 
quentia, M. Tulli, nonne rem acu tetigisse, et toyyavetv tot oxozot videretur? Verum te Aristo- 
telis tui credo, ingeniosissimi hominis, exemplo atque auctoritate excusabis, qui nec pauciora 
fere ab oratore requirit [Giiiy] quam tu requiris (exstant eius Rhetorica, satis id clarum est), et elo- 
quentiam maximarum rerum atque artium forensibus cancellis circumscribit. In quo quidem non 
tam teipsum excusare (erumpet enim vera vox) quam auctorem tuum videberis atque doctorem 
accusare. Quanquam quis nescit Aristotelici erroris seminarium, qui de illius studiis docendique 
ratione quicquam inaudivit? Emergit non tam consilio id quam aestu quodam animi atque aemu- 
latione esse factitatum. Ceterum a teipso, si placet, et nisi tibi molestum est, veritatem ex- 
piscemur. 


Aristoteles, qui disserendi plurima praecepta tradidisset; qui mentis acie rerum omnium vim nat- 
uramque vidisset,; qui ingenii scientiaeque abundantia praestitisset; qui in philosophia prope sin- 
gularis exstitisset; qui dicendi artem despexisset; qui in ea parum vidisset; qui suo studio delec- 
tatus, contempsisset rhetores (agnoscis verba); motus tandem Isocratis oratoris gloria, cui infen- 
sissime adversabatur, [Giv] dicere etiam coepit adolescentes docere et prudentiam cum eloquentia 
iungere. 


Non quod revera unam utriusque artem existimaret, aut quod magni iam faceret eloquentiam, ad 
quam prudentiam potius quam usum adferebat (id ipsemet prodidisti), sed ut maiora quaedam 
praestare multoque plura quam ille videretur, cuius aemulatione incitatus rhetoricae quoque 
ludum aperire cogebatur. 


Nam germani huius artis magistri (recognosce tua verba) in hac una ratione tractanda habita- 
runt, non eadem prudentia qua ille, sed usu in hoc uno genere studioque maiore: et sola tum 
quidem ornamenta tradebantur ab iis qui dicendi numerabantur doctores: alia erat intelligendi, 
alia dicendi disciplina, et ab aliis rerum, ab aliis verborum doctrina quaerebatur: nec fuit etiam- 
num philosophia cum eloquendi praeceptis conglutinata. 


Processit in medium Aristoteles: Isocratis honori atque nomini invidebat: ad [Giv] infinitam am- 
bitionem sitienter admodum incumbebat: omnia doctrinarum genera, non modo eloquentiam 
profitebatur, in iisque singulis mirificas consectabatur argutias: superiorum rhetorum, in 
primisque rivalis sui institutionem respuebat; novam captabat; et sua quaedam inventa partim di- 
alectica, partim ethica, partim politica, partim denique rhetorica (quanquam minimus erat eorum 
numerus), unum in locum veluti agrum comportata, disseminabat; tanquam haec sine illis levic- 
ula et nugatoria et paene puerilia iudicaret. Postremo quod tu in oratoriis dialogis, ad etus, credo, 
imitationem atque exemplum fecisti (vis enim ibi magnus videri Aristoteleus), idem ille multo 
ante in suis rhetoricis commentariis qui sunt Theodecteo nomine pervulgati: quae rhetorica sunt 
in tertium atque ultimum librum tanquam in aliquod pistrinum detrusa, et in exiguum compulsa 
gyrum, compinguntur: cuius tamen etiam ipsius vix, aut ne vix quidem tertiam partem ausim [H] 
rhetoricam usurpare. Tam sunt multa hic quoque, ut graece dicam, &icvpa et TapEepya. et 
ETEPOYEVN]. 


Ita non rhetoricam seorsum per se distinctam, sed simul cum aliis artibus confusam explicavit, et 
quae praeceptis disiungi, usu solo coniungi, et in hominibus, non in libris debuissent, ea nescio 
quo institutionis vinculo inter se constricta atque connexa colligavit, perinde quasi tomaclum 
quoddam ex illis, aut farcimen efficere cogitasset. Nimirum ut eius ludum, e quo, tanquam ex 
equo Troiano, tot egregii principes exiissent, vel in odium isto modo, vel in contemptionem ad- 
duceret, et quae ille praetermisisset, acute multa reperisse, praeclare addidisse videretur. 


Vides M. Cicero, Aristotelici instituti rationem; tuam illam potius quam meam; at erroris tui indi- 
cem sane locupletissimam, quis non videt? Verum, ut dixi, non tam meam quam tuam, si unum in 
locum cogere patiaris, quae sunt variis apud te locis sententiae dissipatae. 


Nam quid Phrysium illum, tota Europa [H’] celeberrimum atque clarisstmum, Rodolphum Agrico- 
lam commemorem, virum tibi quidem incognitum, sed nostra memoria spectatissimum et in- 
genio omnique doctrina praecellentem, ac plane Varroni tuo simillimum: qui rem totam paulo al- 
tius repetens, et eam quasi ad vivum resecans, ostendit quo modo in Graecia primum, nondum in 
artis formam redactis disciplinis, et florentibus vigentibusque iis qui optime causas in foro copi- 
osissimeque agerent, compendii cuiusdam causa, quaedam inveniendi, disponendi, atque elo- 
quendi capita, et communes quasi loci, colligerentur, quorum subsidio melius possent in civilibus 
negotiis iudiciisque forensibus consistere, qui non ita magnum in litteris studium ponentes, su- 
bito tamen ad dicendum emergere et in civium suorum oculis atque auribus habitare voluissent? 
Non quod artem iam unam et certam et definitam haberent quae rhetorica perhiberetur, sed quod 
hoc qualicunque modo instructiores se ad perorandum paratioresque accessuros existimarent. 
Quid [Hii] dicam in eorum vestigiis imitatione quadam, ut fit, ingredientem posteritatem, eandem 
omnino rationem atque viam esse persecutam, non ut rhetoricae propriam, sed ut ab illis primis 
rudibusque rhetoribus, aut potius sane causidicis praemonstratam? Quid disputem partim auctori- 
tate maiorum, partim inertia posterorum, et tibi et nobis errorem esse propagatum? Si reviviscere 
posses, M. Tulli, et caput illud aureum legere secundi de Inventione, ubi docet nullam esse rheto- 
rum propriam inventionem, sed e dialecticorum uberrimis liquidissimisque fontibus hauriendam, 
non dubito quin tu statim in tam nobilis et acutae disputationis diversorio acquiesceres et mirifi- 
cas Rodolpho gratias ageres, qui tam difficilem atque contortum nodum tam concinne expediret. 
Praesertim si orationem etiam illam luculentam consuleres quam apud illustrissimum atque mag- 
nificentissimum principem, Herculem Estensem, Ferrariae Ducem, multis subauscultantibus am- 
plissimis litteratissimisque viris habuit in [Hii] laudem philosophiae optimarumque artium con- 
cinnatam. Sic enim nimirum ait: Mihi quidem sententia illorum minime omnium videtur abhor- 
rere a vero, qui, quicquid orator sibi de Inventione usurpat, id proprium esse Dialecticae putant. 
Quid planius dici potuisset? Mihi vero in tam aperta veritatis luce rem ceteroquin abditam et ab- 
strusam atque multis errorum difficultatibus involutam collocasse videtur, ut vel isto nomine 
soleam Rodolphi nomen (quod unum mihi concessum est) amplissimis verborum honoribus dec- 
orare. Neque enim quenquam fere dixerim de politioribus Musis praeclarius esse meritum. 


Sed quid ego tam diu Ciceronis manes appello, praesertim horologio iamdudum ipso silenttum 
indicente? Ad vos redeo, carissimi auditores, quos primum velim in amoenissimis Audomari hor- 
tulis educari, utpote omnibus Aquilarum, Luporum, Capellarum, aliorumque brutorum rhetorum 
latibulis, in quibus tamen plerique delitescunt, [Hiii] longe commodioribus atque suavioribus. De- 
inde, si lubet et si otium est, exspatiari in xisto, et immensos illos amplissimosque Latinorum ac 
Graecorum campos, in primisque Ciceronis et Quintiliani, Aristotelis et Hermogenis, et, si vacat 
etiam, Demetrii Phalerei Dionisiique Halicarnassaei magnifica et sumptuosa praedia, et rebus 
multis ornata non necessariis, sed tamen ad speciem atque pompam gloriosis, peragrare. Absit ut 


tantis cuiquam bonis interdicam, aut cuiusquam studia retardem in illorum latissimis nobilissi- 
misque spatiis versari cupientis. Tantum rhetoricam vobis commendo quam initio ediscatis, quam 
semper in manibus, in oculis, in ore, in memoria habeatis, quam velut certissimam regulam atque 
normam sequamini, brevissimam, accuratissimam, utilissimam, cuius quasi divino auspicio, non 
modo in illorum quos nominavi artibus enodandis, sed in hominum ex omni memoria eloquentis- 
simorum et clarissimorum scriptis pervolvendis, multo commodius [Hiii‘] possitis felictusque vol- 
utari. Praesertim si eos duces atque moderatores adiungatis, qui vobis tanquam de via declinanti- 
bus rectam semitam ostendant, et quos ego semper in consilium adhibui, P. Ramum, L. Vivem, 
R. Agricolam, homines omnibus meis scriptis atque orationibus perpetuo celebrandos. Quan- 
quam ipsum etiam Audomarum debebitis de oratoriis ad Quintum fratrem dialogis, deque ele- 
gantissimis partitionibus consulere, qui libri sunt ab eo divinis explicationibus perpurgati. Hos 
enim quatuor si auctores sequemini, vix, aut ne vix quidem unquam aberrabitis. Sed initio vobis 
et ante omnia margaritam, ut dixi, illam commendo, magnitudine perexiguam, dignitate cumpri- 
mis nobilem atque pretiosam. In ea sunt zponadevduata, quae vocant, pytopiKka perartificiose 
impressa et insignita: nec vero quicquam adhuc apparuit, quod quidem ad artificii rationem atti- 
net, emendatius. Quid quaeritis? Gemma est non Susenbroti, aut Mosellani, sed politissimi arti- 
ficis. Facta manu, puraque magis perlucida gemma. 


Atque haec de artis doctrinaeque praeceptis, quibus [Hiv] secundum in partitione nostra locum at- 
tribuimus. Ecce autem derepente nuntium ac viatorem, qui non ita procul a foribus abesse 
clamet, regio comitatu septam, eam quam quaeritis, Eloquentiam. Magnificentissimo est opus 
apparatu quo tantam et tam illustrem reginam, ita stipatam ornatamque excipere debeamus. Hoc 
saltem biduum concedendum est ad apparanda instruendaque omnia quam fieri a nobis potest 
honorifice. Ac tum quidem, si videbitur, cum Exercitatione, illtus robustissimo satellite agemus, 
ut recta vos ad dominam suam atque adeo nostram ducat Eloquentiam, in eiusque augustissimo 
conspectu collocet universos. Quocirca Naturam interim atque Artem debebitis, tanquam duo 
prima et in primis necessaria instrumenta, quam potestis fovere indulgentissime. Operae pretium 
erit, mihi credite. 


DIXI. 


[Hiv’] 
Secundus Dies, de Exercitatione 
Rhetorica: quo die maior videbatur 
quam unquam antea doctissimorum 
hominum exspectatio. 


Exspectatis, sat scio, mei auditores (vos enim, non hos appello gravissimos viros), ut interruptum 
orationis meae cursum quam celerrime conficiam instrumentumque illud tertium subministrem, 
quo solo caretis ad institutum iter faciendum. Dixi non ita procul a foribus astare Eloquentiam, 
illustri comitatu munitam septamque fortissimis satellitibus, ex quibus unus ille esset quampri- 
mum conveniendus, cui Exercitationi nomen est. Video vos cum incredibili quodam singularique 
illius desiderio flagrantes accurrere quam tam eximia laude celebravi, tum vero satellitis istius et 
stipatoris qui vos protinus ad ipsam perducat, admodum esse cupidos atque studiosos. Bene et 
praeclare habet. 


Ecce vobis hilari vultu, serena fronte, porrectis [1] manibus, summa festinatione occurrit, longe 
vestri amoris amantissimus. Videte quam pulchrum in utraque manu et quam pretiosum vobis in- 
strumentum apportet, dignitatis splendorisque sui insigne sempiternum. Haud scio an quod in 
dextra cernitis, Analysin, quod in sinistra conspicitis, Genesin usurpare, mutuatis a Graecia vo- 
cabulis, debeamus. Sic enim, nisi fallor, memini qui in augustissima eloquentiae aula versantur, 
iamdiuque sunt regali eius imperio auctoritateque comprehensi, satellitis illtus instrumenta 
nominare: et utriusque usum esse perhibent amplissimum atque uberrimum. Nec desunt qui sine 
illis naturae igniculos facile extingui, artis doctrinaeque flores et ornamenta flaccescere, elo- 
quentiam ipsam frigere putent, nec succum modo atque sanguinem, sed etiam colorem omnem 
caloremque amittere naturalem. Ac ferunt quidem ex nobilitate unum, is erat Laurentius Valla, ut 
opinor (neque enim certo comperi), dicere solitum quatuor illa Aristotelis topica instrumenta, 
tanto scholarum [I] applausu atque strepitu iactata, nequaquam esse cum hisce duobus vel usu 
vel dignitate conferenda. Nam de meipso quid dicam, rhetore omnium minutissimo? Quid de fa- 
miliari meo (sed nolo hominem nominare, certe philologus est), qui ea ipsa consuevit in omni 
sermone Opyava Opyavov, Kai Tis pytTOpiKts yEipac appellare? Audite potius qua vos satelles 
iste huc aduentans oratione alloquatur, et quibus ad sese argumentis invitet atque allectet univer- 
sos. Malo namque ipsummet vobiscum, qui se optime novit suamque potest causam acerrime 
tueri, coram agere, quam eum, quicum non ita valde familiariter vixerim, fucatis coloribus atque 
rudi penicillo adumbrare. Nec vero est quod Moriae Encomium cuiquam in mentem veniat, aut 
stultitiae aliqua nota Exercitationi inuratur, suarum laudum buccinatori: cum M. Tullitum videa- 
mus, hominem philosophum, prudentissimum civem, honoratissimum consularem, gravissimum 
senem res suas gestas et praeclare facta selectis ad id ornatissimis splendidissimisque [lii] verbis, 
pleno, ut sic dicam ore et quasi sufflatis buccis decantare. Legite orationem in L. Pisonem, et 
cum toties, Ego, Ego, Ego, tam de seipso honorifice glorioseque audietis, cum magnificentissima 
sui consulatus in eoque clarissimorum facinorum praedicatione, facile vos quidem Exercita- 
tionem patiemini, cuius ille potissimum ope atque opera tantus evasit, suae gloriae praeconium, 


et, si velit sane, panegyricum adornare. Mihi saltem non ineptum videtur, vel quia ego tanto in- 
eptior sum, vel quia alterius magis quam meiipsius oratione delector. Quanquam, si id non esset, 
quod tandem certius aut luculentius esse potest quam ipsius virtutis de virtute testimonium? In 
quam sententiam egregie disputant duo nobilissimi aulici, Gasparus Pallavicinus et Ludovicus 
Canossa, in Aulico Castilionis, quo nihil hi oculi viderunt in eo genere excellentius. Sed quorsum 
ista tam multa in re tam non dubia? Vos tanti quamprimum et tam generosi satellitis atque adeo 
herois (nam sic vobis eum videri velim) orationem ipsam attenditote. [liv] Ac Harveium interim 
vestrum aut penitus obliviscimini, aut saltem auditorem esse putate, non oratorem. 


Exercitationis Contio. 


Convenistis hodierno die, Cantabrigienses, ut in Herae meae nobilissimam familiam celeber- 
rimamque aulam, in qua etsi Naturae, Artique primae, mihi tamen priores deferuntur, meo potis- 
simum singulari beneficio possitis cooptari. Amplector ego studia ac voluntates vestras, nec vos 
profecto aut earum aliquando aut huiusce diei paenitebit. Etenim si mihi dicto eritis, quod neuti- 
quam despero, audientes, et quae ego vobis munera officiaque imponam, ea diligenter, ut par est, 
exhaurietis, efficiam, ita me amet Hera et ego Heram, ut in politissimorum rhetorum orato- 
rumque coronam aggregemini, sitisque meae dominae alii quidem a manibus, alii ab epistolis, a 
sacris alii, alii a legationibus, alii a conciliis, alii ab aliis, omnes [iii] a praeclaris honoratisque 
functionibus. 


Proponite vobis Romanos oratores, id est, rectores atque principes florentissimae Reipublicae. 
Vultis gravitatem Scaevolae, Crassi amplitudinem, urbanitatem Antonii, leporem Caesaris, M. 
Tullii in eloquendo copiam, Hortensii in agendo dignitatem? Intuemini Graecos, Romanorum 
magistros, seu potius orbis terrarum cunctarumque gentium praeceptores. Vultis admirabilem 
illam Isocratis aut Phalerei suavitatem, subtilitatem Lysiae, acumen Hyperidis, Demadis facetias, 
sonitum splendoremque Aeschinis, vim Demosthenis, sua quaedam orationis fulmina instar Iovis 
cuiusdam emittentis? Omnia ego vobis, sola annuente Hera, suppeditabo. Vultis tonare ut Peri- 
cles, fulgurare, permiscere Angliam ut ille Graeciam? Vultis M. Callidium elegantia et venustate 
sermonis; divinitate loquendi Tyrtamum illum, cognomento Theophrastum; orationis aequabili et 
sedato cursu Platonem ipsum Xenophontemque Socraticum; Aristophanem et Lucianum salibus 
[liii'] omnique festivitate superare? Vultis in academiarum subselliis atque cathedris; in templo- 
rum suggestis; in rostris omnium iudiciorum, consiliorum, comitiorum, contionum; in senatu, in 
foro, in causis omnibus publicis ac privatis dominari? Macti virtute: quae liberos, quae gener- 
osos, quae nobiles, quae oratores scire aequum est adolescentes, solertes dabo, faciamque ut 
summis honoribus circumfusi, longe ornatissimam florentissimamque vitam propagetis. 


Sed audistisne, quaeso, ut olim Hercules ille Gallicus, quem Celtae sua lingua Ogmium nuncupa- 
bant, ingentem hominum multitudinem atque coetum non ferreis vinculis, sed quibusdam a lin- 
gua religatis ex auro electroque catenulis, auribus ad sese tractum, quo is cunque vellet 


circumduxerit? Allegoria est, Cantabrigienses, et linguae eloquentis effecta continet, aures ad se 
omnium allicientis iisque vincula quasi quaedam iniicientis tenuia et periucunda, ita ut qui sunt 
illis leviter constricti ne velint quidem ipsi aufugere, si possint maxime, sed ultro et sua sponte 
[liv] ducentem insequantur, et tanquam numen aliquod caeleste colant, suspiciant, admirentur, ob- 
stupescant. 


Quid mirum? Porrigitote mihi linguas vestras et sic eas acuam atque procudam, ut, sicut magnes 
sua quadam naturali et ingenita virtute ferrum, unde est a quibusdam lapis Herculeus usurpatus, 
sic hominum non dico aures (quanquam eas quoque), sed animos intimosque sensus ad sese 
rapiant, eorumque voluntates atque mentes quocunque incubuerint impellant, unde autem velint 
deducant facile. 


Memoriae proditum ab antiquissimis scriptoribus est Orphei suavissimo cantu feras, nemora, am- 
nes, lapides, montes unum pariter in locum gestientes exsultantesque confluxisse, voluptate illa 
eximia et incredibili commotos atque incitatos. 


Sed placidis hominum dictis fera corda mitigavit, 
Doctaque vitam voce temperavit, 
Moresque agrestes expolivit Orpheus. 


Ut praeclare in Epigrammatis poeta nobilissimus. Sic ubi tradunt Amphionem fidibus canentem 
[liv’] saxa compulisse quo vellet, et quendam magnum virum, Theseum fortasse Atheniensem 
(neque enim certo constat), feros atque immanes homines in montibus ac silvis beluarum instar 
dissipatos, in certum locum tanquam in civitatem susceptos congregasse, nil aliud significarunt 
ingeniosi homines quam quod de Orpheo commemoratum est: illorum sive prudenti eloquentia, 
sive eloquenti prudentia, effectum esse ut importuni homines atque barbari, paulo iam mansueti- 
ores facti, civilia instituta colere inciperent, seque humaniori quadam disciplina et sanctissimis 
legibus atque edictis contineri paterentur. O egregium et admirabilem fructum disertae orationis: 
sed quem mihi profecto referre potissimum debeant acceptum, nisi velint tanti immemores esse 
et tam divini beneficii. Omnis enim illa concitandorum flectendorumque animorum ratio, omnes 
sensuum percutiendorum machinae, omnes inflammandarum mentium faces ab Exercitatione ac- 
censae sunt, nec tantas esset quisquam vires tantumque robur [K] sine meis lacertis consecutus. 
Nulla sine me 6yorotia, nulla yonteta, nulla yoyaywyia unquam fuit aut esse aliquando 
potuisset. A me cunctae oratoriarum commotionum procellae dimanarunt. 


Veniam ad maiora, si qua tamen maiora maximis esse possint. Nunquam mehercule sine Exerci- 
tatione Mercurius, is qui Graece Tplovéytot0c vocari meruit et quem certum est hominem fuisse 
in suadendo praepotentem, aut deus eloquentiae perhiberetur; aut deorum interpres atque inter- 
nuntius constitueretur; aut blandae repertor citharae putaretur; aut in lapidem Battum mutaret, 
eumque ex homine loquacissimo mutum et elinguem redderet; aut Argum illum centoculum, ut 
poetae verbo utar, somno consopitum ac paene sepultum trucidaret, aut sapientem Prometheum 


Caucaso alligaret. A me ille galerum, a me alas, a me caduceum, a me talaria accepit, et quibus 
utique abundat, poetarum epitheta atque cognomina universa. 


Quid dicam de Herae meae consobrina, politioris litteraturae vel dea vel regina, Pallade? [Kk] Ec- 
quisnam ei alius vel aegidem, vel angues, vel castitatem, vel facundiam, vel arma bellica civil- 
iaque tribuit? Ecquis Athenas, ecquis Romam, ecquis Lutetiam, Argentoratum, Cantabrigiam, ec- 
quis sanctissima litterarum delubra et augustissima templa illtus numini consecravit? Certe 
nemo. Et vultis audire de Musis? Non Musae sine me musicae. De Athenis? non Athenae Atticae. 
De Apolline? non Apollo Phoebus diceretur. Quae putantur omnium maxima et sua omnes admi- 
ratione captos detinent, vix illa cuiquam aliqua, certe omnibus omnium minima viderentur nisi 
ego essem omnino maximus. 


Quorsum oculos atque ora in me convertitis? Quid tollitis manus? An haec vobis incredibilia, an 
potius videntur suspicienda? At consulite vestros oratores, historicos, poetas, philosophos, om- 
nium generum atque gentium scriptores celeberrimos: quae maxime iactant, in omni sermone 
praedicant, laudibus ad caelum extollunt, ea se mihi omnia atque singula debere fatebuntur: 
Suadelam, Musas, Charites, Heliconem, Parnasum, Pegasum, Apollinem, laurum, togam, lin- 
guam, [Kii] quid non? Tantopere semper apud omnes in omni aetate valuit Exercitatio. 


Sed vultisne adhuc plura? Annuite: sat est. Video placere vobis ut descendam ad singulos. Quid 
si inittum faciam a Socrate? Quis enim nescit unde Socrates, cuius clarissimo nomine Platonis 
Xenophontisque dialogi sempiternae hominum memoriae sunt commendati, cum Alcibiadis sui 
iam ebrii testimonio (in vino autem, ut aiunt, veritas) longe omnium mortalium eloquentissimus 
et plane in dicendo deus, tum Apollinis ipsius oraculo sapientissimus sit tudicatus? Non detraho 
illi ingenium; de eo statuat Zopyrus physiognomon. Non de arte quicquam derogo; quanquam 
ipse, scientiam suam tegens, nullam audet agnoscere. Sed quis eo magis in poetis lectitandis 
recitandisque assiduus? Quis in rhetoribus audiendis, evolvendis, laudandis, vituperandis, corri- 
gendis, refellendis, exagitandis diligentior? Quis in scribendo, dicendo, commentandoque accu- 
ratior? Quis aut frequentior aut acrior in colloquiis, in disputationibus, in dialogis? Quis tam 
promptus atque dicax in circulis, [Kii’] in symposiis, in conviviis? Quis in iocando urbanior, expe- 
rientior in cavillando? Quis in omni sermone vel potentior vel amabilior? Aristophanes in Nu- 
bibus non dubitavit dicere Eurtpidem qui dicitur non esse Euripidem, sed Socratem esse Euripi- 
dem, eumque tragoedias panxisse quae Euripideo nomine divulgatae exiissent. At cui vestrum 
Ciceronis illud obscurum, singulos Euripidis, id est, Socratis versus singula eius esse testimonia, 
et quidem testimonia, quod ego affirmare audeo, longe ornatissimis verbis praestantissimisque 
sententiis enuntiata? Quid quod poeta ille in oratoriis quibusdam et plane Socraticis inductioni- 
bus tam et frequens et felix est; itaque pollet vel omnibus vel maximis comicorum, non modo 
tragicorum in dicendo virtutibus; tantusque mihi eipwv videtur, et tam insignis flagitiosorum per- 
ditorumque hominum exagitator (quanquam non tam meum id quam Dionysii Halicarnassaei iu- 
dicium est), ut facile mihi persuaderi patiar aut Euripidem quendam Socraticum, aut potius [Kiii] 
Socratem Euripideum, illarum fuisse tragoediarum auctorem: indeque putem non temere sed de 


industria festivissimum poetam Aristophanem, magnum illum etiam sipwva, Socratis epitheto, 
Evpintdnv cogmtatov non semel, sed saepius appellavisse. 


Ut ut est, emergit Socratem nostrum in dicendo, idque meo potissimum beneficio et perpetua 
quadam dicendi consuetudine, ita omnino praeter ceteros mortales excelluisse ut eum tanquam 
cognomento aliquo possimus et veteratorem rhetoricum, et quendam oratorium athletam atque 
pugilem perhibere, ipsumque cum Alcibiade Platonico debeamus non solum Pericli, aut Nestori, 
aut Antenori, sed cunctis ante eum hominibus anteferre, conferre cum Satyris et Silenis. 


Quid illius discipuli, magistri vestri, Plato atque Xenophon? Quid? Iovem sic, aitunt philosophi, 
si Graece loquatur, locuturum ut Plato. Quod elogium excogitari potuit magnificentius? Et Xeno- 
phontis voce Musas quasi locutas ferunt: novum laudandi genus. Uterque longe omnium, quicun- 
que Graece [Kiii’] scripserunt aut locuti sunt, exstitit dicendi copia et suavitate, et quadam ser- 
monis profluenti ubertate, et prope omni lepore princeps. 


Vnde id quaeso tandem? An ex pauculis praeceptis atque regulis? Hui! Citius ex Atheniensi 
musca facere illos potuisse elephantem Indicum existimabo. Vnde igitur? Erant illi quidem satis 
ingeniosi, quis negat? Sed non solet ager, quamuis maxime alioqui fertilis, sine diligenti quadam 
et assidua cultura tam esse sine omnibus spinis atque sentibus fructuosus. Dicam planius? Certe 
neque Socrates aliquando Socrates, neque Plato unquam Plato, nec Xenophon sine Exercitatione 
Xenophon exstitisset. Qui tanti erant quantos istos fuisse audivistis, et quantos ipsi illos esse pu- 
tatis, ne nomen quidem posteritati propagatum haberent, nec fuisse eos unquam in mundo intel- 
ligeretis, nisi sempiternis litterarum monimentis ex mea officina exeuntibus suae gloriae memo- 
riam, ab oblivione hominum atque a silentio vindicatam, [Kiv] immortalitati consecrassent. 


Atque idem mihi liceret de compluribus aliis, factis mea opera ex contemptissimis homullis 
paene augustissimis heroibus, affirmare. Ego Lycurgum Spartae, Demosthenem Athenis, Cicero- 
nem Romae, Venetiis Manutium, Ramum Parisiis, Argentorato Sturmium, Smithum Cantabrig- 
iae, Humfredum Oxoniae. Singulis fere nobilissimis civitatibus singulos dedi praeclarissimos or- 
atores. Quid haeretis? Ego sum Homericum paav, nigra radice, flore lacteo: ego Maronis vestri 
ille aureus arbore Ramus: ego Hesiodi idpac, Theocriti kaAAiota maidwv mEipa: ego sive Socra- 
tis, sive Isocratis, sive Aristotelis, sive etiam Catonis (nam his omnibus est a quibusdam at- 
tributa) radix amara, fructus dulcis: ego poetarum Hercules, duodecim exantlatis supra hominis 
mortalitatem paene divinis laboribus nobilitatus: ego denique (nam quid omnia consecter, quae 
sunt in hoc genere infinita?) illud Amaltheae pretiosissimum beatissimumque cornu sum, [Kiv’] 
quod Iupiter olim Nymphis suis nutricibus dono dedisse fertur, cum hac magnifica promissione, 
ut quicquid aliquando ipsae optare vellent, id illis omne ex eo cornu abunde suppeditatum 
obtinerent. 


Haec si vobis praeclara, si pulchra, si gloriosa, si admirabilia, si divina videantur, Canta- 
brigienses, Exercitationem quamprimum adhibete consiliartum: me vobis summo amore, 


praestantibus officiis, singulari et fide et observantia in perpetuum devincite: mihi assiduam 
operam navate: in me oculos, aures, ora, linguas, manus etiam ipsas et pedes, sed in primis ani- 
mos atque mentes convertite: in Exercitationis officina habitate, et statim omnes illustribus illis 
et plane heroicis eloquentiae virtutibus affluetis. Non deest vobis acumen ingenii, non generosa 
indoles: perfacile artis praecepta institutaque maxime necessaria percipiuntur: tantum gemina in- 
strumenta ista, divinitus e beatorum sedibus ad me delata, non habetis, Analysin atque Genesin, 
quorum quantus sit et quam incredibilis usus ne explicari [L] quidem potest ullius oratione. Sed 
tamen attendite quid ex cliente ac familiari meo, P. Ramo, soleam plerunque dicere. 


Si quis eximiae pulchritudinis animalia in aulaeis picta spectaret, atque in ipsa spectandi admi- 
ratione cum esset, ea repente excitata prosilirent, quanta iam esset et quanto perfusa gaudio 
spectanti laetitia? Ita si quis rhetoricae artis accuratam descriptionem contemplatus, usum ali- 
quem viventemque actum desideret, atque in ipso desiderio doctrinae velut artus animari suaque 
sponte moveri aspiciat protinusque ita comparari ut Palladis alicuius instar divinitus astantes 
alloquatur, qua voluptate haec ipsa contemplantis animus gestiet? Qua laetitia exsultabit? Haec 
porro miracula exhibebunt Analysis atque Genesis: languentes et sopitos artis sensus excitabunt: 
calore viventis sanguinis motuque eloquentis spiritus animabunt: adeo ut summam in illis 
dicendi virtutem ac prope solam esse affirmare audeam. 


Quid dici a quoquam [L"] mortali potuit magnificentius? Et tamen pEimotic haec, non abynotc est. 
Sed pergamus. Nostisne validum aliquem et bellicosum militem qui nunquam arma tractavit? An 
commodum et idoneum gubernatorem qui non tenuit aliquando clavum? An peritum architectum 
qui non amussim atque regulam unquam apposuit? An industrium aratorem et colonum qui non 
coluit agrum, non stercoravit, non occavit? An omnino probabilem artificem, non dico sine 
eisdem (sunt enim singulis artibus suae singulae Analyses atque Geneses), sed sine talibus instru- 
mentis? Videtis in dextra Analysin. Haec quidem mea et propria, id est rhetorica est: sed Analysi 
etiam sua quadam utuntur qui in aliquo agro, vel suo vel alieno, cutusmodi fuerit aratio, stercora- 
tio, sementis, messis considerant. Videtis in sinistra Genesin, et quidem etiam nostra est: sed 
nimirum illis quoque sua Genesis est qui agrum ipsi arant, stercorant, serunt, metunt. 


Sic in re militari atque bellica, cum proeliorum omnem rationem, quemadmodum illa iam a for- 
tissimis [Lii] exercitibus inita et commissa fuerint, exquirimus: in pictura, cum propositae alicuius 
tabulae imagines atque species ex formis et lineamentis et proportionibus, et singularum compar- 
atione partium quales sint aestimantur: in aureo argenteove poculo, quo modo emblemata illi- 
gata; in Gallica aut Italica aut etiam quavis veste, probene an secus confecta, et quam illa apta 
corpori, quamque vel magnifica vel venusta sit, cum intuendo dispiciendoque inquirimus, vel 
etiam consutam iam vestem introspiciendi causa dissuimus, Analysis quaedam est. At vero cum 
nosmetipsi proeliamur, simulachra pingimus, in poculis vasisque crustas aut emblemata illiga- 
mus, cum vestes ipsi conficimus, Genesis est: eodemque modo in aliis artibus, sive sordidis, quae 
dicuntur, sive ingenuis ac liberalibus. 


Agedum, da mihi nunc hominem qui Hectoris, qui Alexandri, qui Scipionis, qui Hannibalis, qui 
Caesaris, qui Pompeii bella partim externa, partim intestina saepe multumque lectitarit, ipse nul- 
lam eorum gerendorum rationem videat; [Lii‘] nunquam hostis vultum, nunquam castra aspexerit; 
non hastam vibraverit; non distrinxerit ensem; non concurrerit lanceis; non ex armato equo 
pugnarit; non eminus, non cominus proeliatus sit; non exercitum duxerit; bellicum nunquam au- 
dierit; qualem videlicet Phormionem illum Peripateticum facit Catulus: an tu quenquam ab eo 
putes militare aliquid et bellicosum exspectaturum? Audivi ego academicos homines, qui, quod 
neque ipsi aliquando perorassent nec alios perorantes magnopere curassent, nec in auctore aliquo 
diserto essent versati, sed poetas omnes oratoresque ab ineunte adolescentia despexissent, cum in 
privatis tum in publicis disputationibus Dunsicum nescio quid et Dorbellicum fundere cogeren- 
tur, sine succo, sine sapore, frigide, ieiune, miserabiliter, et plane sic ut ipsis etiam infantulis 
haud paulo infantiores viderentur. Quid nominem stipites grammaticos, truncos rhetores, gracu- 
los sophistas, ranas et mures dialecticos, scopulos mathematicos, asinos philosophos? 


Ascendamus, [Liii] si placet, ad eos qui sunt academicis honoribus insignibusque decorati. Vidi 
ego baccalaureos, baculo potius caedendos quam ornandos laurea: vidi magistros septem artium, 
non dicam inertes, sed expertes earum omnium quas profiterentur artium: vidi doctores sine doc- 
trina: vidi medicos, tureconsultos, theologos sine praxi: vidi homines sine humanitate, viros sine 
virtute, quod nec eam in aliis unquam probassent, nec ipsi aliquando ulla uterentur. Nota ista, 
non nova; rata, non rara sunt. Hic, Oxoniae, in omnibus omnium gentium atque regnorum 
academiis, pluribus quam vellem, testatioribus quam ut dissimulari possint, exemplis abunda- 
mus. 


Verum itane quisquam amens atque excors est ut sperare audeat se nobilem citharoedum et quasi 
alterum Amphionem aut Apollinem evasurum, ipse interim nunquam lyram tangens, nunquam 
fidibus manum admovens? An potest quisquam academicus tam non esse academicus ut se dor- 
miendo, edendo, bibendo, otiando, cuticulam curando speret [Li1i"] [86] dignam loco, dignam 
persona, dignam gradu vel scientiam vel eloquentiam consecuturum? Aut si tantum illa valent 
quantum barbatuli isti existimant, colatur Epicuri ille monogrammus et nihil agens deus: sit em- 
blema litteratorum, et quasi tessera atque insigne, Otium: inscribatur in academiarum foribus, 
Edite, Dormite, Ludite: in unituscuiusque scholae vestibulo Voluptatis simulacrum incidatur: 
valvae solis Sardanapalis et effeminatis hominibus aperiantur: mulierculae regnent in subselliis: 
Palladem excludant, intromittant Venerem: abiiciant libros, bibliothecas incendant, studiis ToAAG 
yaipst dicant: in Libidinis sacello anniversaria sacrificia faciant: Cerealia Bacchanaliaque 
quotannis celebrent: ab his sacris unguentariorum, citharistarum, saltatorum saltatricumque aedes 
atque ludos frequentent, eosque omnibus templis, gymnasiis, academiis anteponant: fasciculos ad 
nares admoveant, suavitatesque e flosculis afflatas consectentur: incedant sertis [Liv] redimiti 
atque rosa: postremo (ut tandem finiam), omnium generum; masculinas, femininas, communes, 
neutras; omnium specierum, primitivas, derivitivas; omnium figurarum, simplices, compositas, 
decompositas; omnium numerorum, singulares, plurales; omnium casuum, rectas, obliquas; 


omnium comparationum, magnas, maiores, maximas conspiciant totaque mente atque omnibus 
artubus contrectent voluptates. 


Facile est invenire baculum quo me tanquam canem caedant: poterunt instrumentis meis carere, 
eaque nomina quaedam inania et nugatoria ducere: poterunt Ciceronem, Demosthenem, Virgil- 
ium, Homerum, Socratem, Platonem, Xenophontem cadavera, non homines reputare: poterunt in 
amoenissimis Epicuri hortulis inter fragrantissimos flores atque herbas molliter recubantes 
philosophari: poterunt Academiam Academice, Lyceum atque Stoam Stoice contemnere: po- 
terunt eruditum pulverem, et hanc oratoriam palaestram, lucemque forensem irridere: poterunt 
sibiipsis et deliciolis suis, [Liv’] omnique et corporis et animi iucunditati et quasi titillationi dies 
noctesque indulgere: poterunt, si diis deabusque suis, id est otio, ventri, somno, libidini, volup- 
tati, Veneri placet, vel illo ipso Epicuri monogrammo deo magis esse et otiosi et delicati. 


Verum si sine Exercitatione, studio, diligentia, commentatione, instrumentis meis nihil possunt, 
ne hiscere quidem, sed perinde faciunt ut ii qui cum reptare non queunt, volare tamen aggredi- 
untur sine pennis, aut etiam ut 11 qui cum ovdé yp&uLata sciunt OdE veiv, quod est Graecis 
hominibus in proverbio, nec summo aquam pede unquam tetigerunt, tamen sine cortice natare 
moliuntur: quis non me cupidissime amplectatur? Quis non instrumenta ista aurea, seu potius 
gemmea, magni faciat? Quis non meam familiaritatem, amicitiam, necessitudinem, tutelam am- 
biat, consectetur, aucupetur? Ego vero, nisi apud Aristotelem, argutissimum philosophum, forte 
legissem neminem sibimetipsi posse iniuriam inferre, idque a vobis Aristoteleis tanquam 
KaBoAuKOV HEemprNua quoddam [M] in Ethicis agitari accepissem, plane affirmarem eos academi- 
cos qui meum commercium fugerint, et amores meos, Analysin atque Genesin, quos ego semper 
habui artissimis mihi cognationis affinitatisque vinculis coniunctissimos, veluti spretos atque 
despectos repudiarint, non modo pessime de seipsis indignissimeque esse merituros, sed inturiam 
etiam sibi maximam imposituros et sempiternam. Cum enim nihil sine causa fit, et qui patitur, 
idem etiam, non alius quispiam facit quod iniquum omnibus atque iniustum videtur (id ego ini- 
uriam appello, est enim, ut opinor, iniuria, quod communem aequitatis legem violat et contra ius 
fasque admittitur: contra ius autem facit qui in litteratorum collegio, et quasi prytaneo educatus, 
ea et studia et officia deserit quae et facile praestare potest et debet studiosissime exhaurire, 
quaeque ad omnem reipublicae procurationem permagna momenta adferunt), eum quasi a 
semetipso lacessitum atque laesum, sibiipsi inturiam infligere, et quodammodo manus violenter 
afferre soleo [M"] dicere, qui tali se turpitudine contaminat, et tam egregia hominis eruditi munera 
praetermittit. 


Non satis quidem fortasse Aristotelice, siquis velit Nuwoudyetov illud obiicere a€imua, sed tamen 
nec aliorum opinione inscienter, et valde meo iudicio opportune. Ut ut est (neque enim multum 
refert), parum illi suae utilitati, non satis academiae dignitati, amicorum exspectationi frigidis- 
sime, reipublicae emolumento pessime, patriae atque parentum gloriae stultisstme mihi videntur 
prospexisse, qui a meis praescriptis atque institutionibus abhorrentes, et vel pravitate iudicii 


occaecati, vel otio atque mollitia animi liquescentes, instrumenta ista bellissima pulcherrimaque 
aspernantur. His enim nihil est aut ad splendorem omnem gloriosius aut ad fructum optabilius. 


“At quid haec ad nos?” inquiet vestrum aliquis. “Nonne sentis qua gratia huc confluxerimus? 
Nonne vides quo te vultu, quibus oculis instrumenta contueamur? Nonne animadvertis quo illo- 
rum potiendorum desiderio, ac potius ardore conflagremus? An tu quenquam [Mii] esse istorum 
suspicaris qui non illa citius e flamma et libentius petere velit quam cibum quisquam parasitus? 
Fac, si nos amas, periculum: tua causa nullum ignem, nullas faces pertimescemus. Tam erit un- 
usquisque audax quam ille de quo poeta optimus: Nec timuit Phlegethonta, furentem ardentibus 
undis.” 


Itane vero dicitis, Cantabrigienses? Agite, 0 amici optimi atque magnanimi, et ut idem ille incli- 
tus poeta canit, Durate, et vosmet rebus servate secundis. Accipite primum a me hanc Analysin, 
totius instrumenti partem, ordine primam, dignitate in primis admirabilem, usu apprime neces- 
sariam. Ea disertissimorum hominum praeclara scripta, atque libros immortalitate consecratos, et 
quicquid vel Cicero, vel Caesar, vel Terentius, vel is, quem modo nominavi, Maro, vel Livius, 
vel Sallustius, vel alii Latinorum antesignani scriptorum posteritati commendarunt: quaeque 
Graiorum eloquentissimi et mei valentissimi pugiles, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Herodotus, Luci- 
anus; Xenophon, Plato; Homerus, Euripides, Sophocles, [Mii] Aristophanes litterarum monumen- 
tis mandata reliquerunt: ea, ut suam olim Penelope telam, retexite. Omnem elocutionis copiam, 
varietatem, nitorem, omnia modificatorum vocabulorum insignia, omnes figurarum cum festivi- 
tates in verbis, tum in sententiis aculeos atque nervos, totius orationis cursum, et constructionem, 
et volubilitatem, et contextum, et conformationem, et quae sunt ornata, elaborata, perpolitaque 
omnia, cum arte accuratissime tradita comparate. Praecepta exemplis illustrate: exempla prae- 
ceptis accommodate. Videte quo modo ex illorum inductione, et quasi coagmentatione quadam, 
expressa ista initio et quodammodo fuerint propagata. Quamprimum in tropum aliquem in Cice- 
ronis aut Demosthenis Philippicis, in Terentii aut Aristophanis comoediis incideritis, volo ego 
vos illico artis vocabulum recitare, atque ita sine ulla haesitatione dicere: “Haec insignis est 
metonymia, illa lepida ironia, illustris ista metaphora, elegans haec et oratoria quaedam synecdo- 
che,” nec genus solum [Miii] isto modo, sed etiam speciem certam atque definitam nominare, ut 
“Metonymia est causae pro re effecta, metonymia est efficientis, metonymia est materiae,” aut 
contra, “Metonymia est effectus pro causa,” et ita deinceps in tropis consequentibus. Si non 
verba singula modificata, sed tota oratio éoynLatiouévn, ut Graeci vocant, ut nostri, figurata 
fuerit, idem etiam hic vobis sentio faciendum quod prius, ut exornationes dictionis facillime in- 
dicare, sententiarum ardentiora lumina confestim exponere valeatis. Nolim enim vos aut ex deli- 
clis et pigmentis oratoriis quicquam ignorare, aut nervos et lacertos et quasi artus atque toros fo- 
renses, et quae iactantur orationis fulmina, non videre. Distinguetis oratorium numerum a poet- 
ico: oratorii numeri concinnitatem, et verborum optime sonantium, et redigendae in quadrum 
orationis, et suavissimorum pedum, in primisque dichorei illius Ciceroniani et Aristotelici paeo- 
nis vim omnem atque rationem, et illam oratorum delicatissimam eveaviav observabitis. Quae 
sint [Miii’] repetitione similis aut leviter dissimilis soni accersitae venustates, quis inde quaesitus 


dictionis nitor et lepos, et quasi color atque fucus, animadvertetis. Quae sententiae Aoy1oud, quae 
StaAOYIOUG constent, et quo modo oynpata tis Stavoiac, quae vocant Graeci, ad animorum mo- 
tus agitandos atque miscendos valeant; quam incredibilem adferant dignitatem maiestatemque 
orationi; quo pacto illam illuminent et quodammodo accendant, oratoremque admirabilem atque 
invictum efficiant, iudices attonitos reddant, reliquos qui audiunt obstupefaciant, neminem non 
inflamment, indicabitis. Nullam eloquendi virtutem, nullam elegantiam, nullam denique 
machinam sine piaculo praeteribitis. Ita tamen, ut ne in Hermogenis illius, at Maeotidem palu- 
dem nati, infinitam et ambitiosam nimis patatoteyviav incumbatis. De quo litteris proditum est 
adeo eum fuisse in sua arte oculatum atque curiosum ut in una eademque periodo sexcentas se 
figuras atque subtilitates rhetoricas deprehendere posse gloriaretur. Ex qua fere wataiomovia, 
cum [Miv] alii iampridem non pauci laborarunt, homines alioqui neutiquam despiciendi, tum hodie 
nimis profecto ubique multi et multo sane plures quam unquam antea, in primisque ii quos 
Harveius vester et Philograecos solet et Pseudoargentinenses nominare. Ego hoc tempore Pseu- 
dohermogenes non inscite usurparim, alias fortasse, ut videbitur, vel sophistas, vel Pseu- 
dorhetores, vel etiam camaeleontes quosdam rhetoricos appellaturus: non tam cibo illos quidem 
pastos quam vento, ut ita dicam, atque aére rhetorico saturatos. Verum istiusmodi argutiae, sen- 
sim obscuratae, sua ipsarum inanitate evanescent, nec alius illis @vtaym@vioti)s opus est praeter 
ipsas. 


Vos in auctoribus excutiendis ita versari debetis ut utilitatem et vestram et publicam respexisse, 
futilitatem omnem et ineptias despexisse videamini. Et quia Ciceronis aut Demosthenis vocem 
audire, intueri vultum non potestis, nec habetis vivos illos pronuntiandi magistros, quorum excel- 
lentem actionem contemplando animadvertatis, animadversam imitando effingatis, danda opera 
est ut quae [Miv’] in eorum libris mortua sunt pronuntiationis exempla, ea nosmetipsi quanta 
possimus et suavitate vocis et praestantia gestus exprimamus, ita efferentes singula et sic ac- 
tionem componentes ut non tam alienam repetere quam orationem ipsi facere existimemur. Quo 
modo Aeschinem ferunt, grandem atque amplum oratorem, cum propter ignominiam tudicii ces- 
sisset Athenis et se Rhodum contulisset, in Rhodorum coetu maxima et suavissima voce, admi- 
rantibus omnibus, legisse orationem illam egregiam quae a Demosthene pro Ctesiphonte 
ederetur. 


Quid multa? Instrumentum habetis, Cantabrigienses, quod est instar celeberrimae illius Critolai 
librae, ad omnes omnium magistrorum praeceptiunculas, instituta, regulas appendendas, et quo 
uno, tanquam Lydio lapide, sive potius vero ac naturali igne, possitis auri, ut sic dicam, rhetorici 
puritatem dignitatemque aestimare. Sic namque existimare debetis ex notatione quadam et obser- 
vatione naturae singularum rerum praecepta effloruisse, [N] nec quicquam ex usu vestro ali- 
quando fore quod non fuerit iam ante in usu apud summos oratores. ‘H yap éumeipia téyvnv 
éroinosy, Hoe ArElpia TOYNV, ut peracute Polus apud Platonem. Ac persaepe equidem cum P. 
Ramo, meo amicissimo cliente, optavi ut aureis atque grandibus litteris pro foribus scholarum et 
gymnasiorum omnium, vel potius firma et stabili intelligentia in doctorum ipsorum pectoribus, 
duo illa inclita et pereximia vocabula imprimerentur, éuneipia Kai iotopia, ut quoties ea 


viderent, legerent, meminissent, toties verorum utiltumque praeceptorum originem atque fontem 
viderent, legerent, meminissent; usum etiam illorum certum atque illustrem et quodammodo vi- 
talem comprehenderent. Id quod Analysis ista, recte ac legitime adhibita, et potest facile et solet 
cumulate praestare. Nam tum demum artificii vim omnem et potestatem et, ut Graece loquuntur, 
évépyelav optime elicietis, cum usum eius atque fructum in probatissimis omnium aetatum ora- 
toribus laudatissimisque scriptoribus observatum [Ni‘] ad eum, quem exposui, modum excutietis. 
Oraculum hoc putate. Quicquid Usus, eloquendi magister atque artifex repudiaverit, improban- 
dum id omne vobis esse ac respuendum. 


Sed ecce vobis in altera manu Genesin, perpulchrum illud etiam perque necessarium instrumen- 
tum, et sine quo vetera tantum retexere, nihil novi contexere quisquam potest. Ut enim Analyseos 
beneficio quasi dissuetis ea quae artificiose consuta videbuntur, sic aliquanto iam audaciores et 
confirmatiores facti, novumque opus fabricari cupientes, Genesin istam egregiam, latissime per 
omnes terrarum oras manantem, transvolantemque Oceanum et ubique gratiosam, continuo ad- 
hibebitis. 


Aspicite araneam. Ea telam summo utique artificio conficit atque habitat in palatiis regum maxi- 
morum. Vos vero Cantabrigienses, si Geneseos huius auxilio atque opera, non minus quam illa 
suam, et accurate et assidue rhetoricam oratoriamque telam texueritis, si non in regum potentissi- 
morum palatiis (quanquam id quidem etiam fortasse), at in Herae meae augustissimae regia, 
longe omnium [Nii] regiarum magnificentissima, alii primas, alii secundas, alii tertias obtinebitis: 
omnes regiis insignibus affluetis. 


“Siccine vero?” dicet aliquis. “Quam tu quaeso telam, heros divine, quam Genesin memoras, tan- 
torum bonorum effectricem?” 


Atrigite aures. Dicam. Telam appello quae istius Geneseos immortali fuerit beneficio ad meam 
praescriptionem texta et concinnata. Genesis autem ista quam videtis, et cui telam illam accep- 
tam referre debetis, vel in scribendo cernitur, estque stylus ille quem optimum et praestantiss1- 
mum dicendi effectorem Crassus, Cicero alias opificem, artificem alias appellat (notatis verba?), 
vel in dicendo, declamando, perorando, idque vel subito atque ex tempore, quod interdum 
quidem necessario, vel sumpto ad cogitandum commentandumque spatio, quod est saepius liben- 
tiusque faciendum. Caput autem est, ut egregie ille apud Ciceronem, et instrumenti istius pars 
optima atque praecipua, quam plurimum et quam accuratissime scribere. Ita nimirum, ut imitatio 
quaedam adsit eximia, et quae in M. Tullio, quae in Demosthene, quae [Nii‘] in priscis illis heroi- 
bus splendidissima et admirabilia maxime cognoveritis, ea in vestris ipsi lucubrationibus atque 
scriptis quam studiosissime diligentissimeque expressa in medium proferatis. Modificatis illorum 
et inflexis verbis; probatissimis metonymiis; suavissimis ironiis atque salibus; clarissimis met- 
aphoris, et interdum illis superlatis atque hyperbolicis; lectisstmis membri et integri, generis et 
Speciei modis; singulorum vocabulorum ornatissimis immutationibus utamini. Non minus comp- 
tas exquisitasque dictionis venustates, non asperiores et dissolutiores periodos, non ineptiores 


eorundem verborum sonorumue repetitiones adhibeatis quam illi; nonnunquam etiam vincatis. 
Apta et vehementi epizeuxi; non coacta anadiplosi; gradatione limata; illustri anaphora; concinna 
parium relatione et epistrophe, quae dicitur, eleganti; complexione inaffectata; nitida epanalepsi; 
epanodo expolita et tersa; agnominatione bella et venusta; suavi polyptoto, et siqua sunt adhuc 
alia dictionis lumina, iis tanquam [Niii] stellulis quibusdam splendentibus orationem distinguatis. 


Sententiarum etiam conformationes nec pauciores quam illi veteres nec languidiores habeatis. 
Non eis exclamationum ardore; non epiphonematum gravitate; non oratoriae licentiae audacia, 
non correctionum acumine; non reticentiae subtilitate atque fuco; non aversionis ad alienam per- 
sonam dignitate et splendore; non prosopopaeiae maiestate atque numine; non addubitationum 
ambiguitate; non communicationum familiaritate ac nitore; non occupationum varietate; non fa- 
cilitate permissionum; non concessionis fiducia; non ullo sententiae illuminandae variandaeque 
modo concedatis. Sic tamen ista velim omnia temperetis, itaque orationis filum et illam de qua 
dixi telam texatis, ut quaecunque intertexueritis dicendi ornamenta atque emblemata, ea in suum 
et veluti nativum locum peropportune migrasse, non in alienum aliquem vel irrepsisse clancu- 
lum, vel temere irruisse videantur. 


Sunt vobis in senatu et in suffragiis ferendis sollemnia et concepta verba: Placet: non [Niii’] pla- 
cet. A me vero si eodem iam modo procuratores vestri quaererent ecquidnam hic mihi tandem 
placeret, ecquid non placeret, responderem paucis atque ita rem omnem uno prope verbo expe- 
direm. Placet quidem pulchra et formosa et candida et venusta et bene compta, sed tamen mod- 
esta, verecunda, casta, incorrupta, ut virgo, sic etiam oratio. Non placet adulterina, non mere- 
triciis coloribus oblita, non fucatis delibuta medicamentis, non unguentis madens, non alienis 
inusta cincinnis, non nimis aut picta aut phalerata. Malo vestras ornari optimis quam onerari plu- 
rimis figuris scriptiones. Quanquam quid loquor de scriptionibus? Eadem hac regula declama- 
tiones, themata, orationes, contiones, omnes dicendi exercitationes, sive subitas et fortuitas, sive 
praemeditatas metiemini. Singularem elocutioni operam navabitis, sed ita ut ne quid nimis. 
Siquid enim communibus omnium fastidiis adhaerescit, id quidem certe affectatio est: cuius vel 
nomen ipsum in Eloquentiae regno maxime esse solet odiosum. 


Iam vero ut maiori gratia sese efferant quae sunt tam eloquenti sermone colorata, Polymneiam 
ego Musam [Niv] censeo, Herae meae pedissequam observantissimam (ea est pronuntiandi magis- 
tra, et sane loquitur mirabili cum suavitate), tantisper omnes consulatis, dum pro rerum varietate 
modulari vocem, pro arbitrio vultum componere, actionem, ut libet, temperare atque fingere 
valeatis. 


Erant mihi olim apud maiores vestros phonasci: erant scenici histriones: erant palaestrici et lanis- 
tae: erant id genus pugiles atque athletae innumerabiles. Tantum actione valuit Theodorus, mirus 
in hoc genere artifex, ut est, credo, apud Aristotelem vestrum in Rhetoricis Theodecteis, ut quam- 
cunque personam sustineret, eam et perfacile et peregregie repraesentaret; et plane ita, ut cum 
Achillem ageret, Achilles, cum Vlissem, Vlisses, cum alium, alius videretur. Quid commemorem 


Satyrum histrionem et Canem illum nescio quem, Demosthenis magistrum? Quid duos Ciceronis 
doctores, Roscitum et Aesopum, alterum comoedum, tragoedum alterum, utrunque in sua arte 
praestantissimum? Quid loquar de C. Graccho, qui fertur habuisse servum, peritum et litteratum 
[Niv’] hominem, qui staret occulte post ipsum cum contionaretur, et quaadam eburneola fistula 
inflaret celeriter eum sonum quo illum aut remissum excitaret aut a contentione revocaret? Quid 
alia multa complectar quae olim quidem in usu fuisse memorantur, nunc ridicula in primis 
viderentur et perabsurda? 


Non quae propter vetustatem obsoleverunt refricabo: non revocabo ab inferis mortuorum manes: 
non Satyros atque Roscios excitabo, iampridem explosos ex Herae meae glorioso atque nobili 
contubernio. Aspicietis continuo Polymneiam, virginem virginum bellissimam atque Herae meae 
famulam longe omnium amabilissimam. Quam ubi primum videritis, exspectabo protinus una ut 
omnes voce exclametis illico, sicut heros ille apud heroicum poetam, Venerem affatus: 


O quam te memorem, virgo? Namque haud tibi vultus 
Mortalis, nec vox hominem sonat. O dea certe, 

An Phoebi soror, an Nympharum sanguinis una? 

Sis felix, nostrumque leves quaecunque laborem. 


Ac mox quidem vestras miserata preces (ut est leni admodum, atque miti ingenio), vobis ea [0] 
scholam aperiet, et in suum ludum tanquam in gremium ascitos, pronuntiandi non discipulos 
reddet bonos, sed optimos efficiet praeceptores. 


Suam interim quisque Polymneiam pro virili excitet. Quae pronuntiationis praecepta com- 
modissima didicistis, ea servate. In agendo, quod quemque maxime decet audientesque ituvat se- 
quimini. Grandem illum et splendidum et virilem, et tamen clarum atque suavem Aeschinis soni- 
tum, qui potestis, imitamini. Quem fere sonitum Praestonus vester iampridem mihi videtur con- 
secutus. Proponitote vobis lusciniam, cuius vocem saepe auditis dulcem, canoram, variam, con- 
cinne modulatam. 


Tu, Philomela, potes vocum discrimina mille: 
Mille potes varios ipsa referre modos. 


Eam magistram et doctricem vestram facite. Ab ea discite vocis claritatem, intensionem, remis- 
sionem, flexionem, inclinationem, varietatem, dulcedinem, ut ampla et ardentia graviter, humilia 
leniter et summisse, laeta placide, lugubria miserabiliter, mediocria temperate, [0] omnia decore 
et cum quadam amabili gratia proferatis. 


Auditis saepissime tibias modulate canentes atque suaviter, et fidiculis numerose sonantibus mi- 
rabilem in modum delectamini. Eas velim, si placet, imitemini, haud contemnendas meo iudicio 
praeceptrices. Nam voces vestrae omnes, sicuti chordae in fidibus, ita sonare debent ut a motu 
animi quoque sunt pulsae, et ut nervi prope ipsi, intentae ac remissae, ad quemque non digitorum 
sed cogitationum sensorumque tactum respondere. Nec vox solum isto modo varianda et in- 
flectenda sed totum corpus: caput, frons, oculi, brachia, manus, digiti, pectus, pedes, omnia et 


singula corporis membra inservire debent Actioni. Nihil ut ineptum, nihil putidum, nihil agreste, 
nihil insulsum sit, cuncta ad eruditum Demosthenis speculum composita et paene conformata 
videantur. 


Soleo ego tacite apud me ridere cum ex clientibus meis audio tam solutum et mollem in gestu 
fuisse Tittum ut saltatio inde quaedam nasceretur, cui Titius [Oii] nomen esset. O pronuntiandi ar- 
tificem delicatulum. At quanto illa magis de Curione, non dico ridicula, sed absurda? Quis lo- 
queretur e lintre? Et nunquam, Octavi, collegae tuo gratiam referes, qui nisi se suo more iactas- 
set, hodie te isthic muscae comedissent. O putidiusculum oratorem. Nam quid dicam de Horten- 
sio? Qui cum esset nobilis atque summus orator, tamen est propter nimiam in voce motuque ar- 
tem ac venustatem gesticularia Dionisia, notissimae saltatriculae nomine, appellatus. O hominem 
nimis effeminatum et curiosum. Praetereo Manlium Suram, quem in agendo suo more discursan- 
tem, salientem, iactantem manus, togam modo deiicientem, modo reponentem, et immodica 
quadam exsultantem totius agitatione corporis, Domitius Afer non agere dixit, sed satagere. Oc- 
currunt mihi aliorum in alios propter aliquam deformitatem agendi contorta probra, nec fere 
quisquam est qui non immoderatam in pronuntiando affectationem iusto convicio laceraverit. 
[oii] Nihil est oculis atque auribus eruditis odiosius. 


Sed quorsum haec tam multa? Nempe ut ne vos, mei Cantabrigienses, in huiusmodi aliquando 
vel ineptias vel levitates incurratis, in quas ferunt Oxonienses quosdam vestrates (si tamen verum 
est quod vulgo iactatur), homines alioqui praeclare institutos, propemodum incidisse: sed ita vo- 
cem, vultum, gestum, actionem omnem in dicendo, declamando, perorando, disputando, contion- 
ando, loquendo denique ac colloquendo componatis ut nihil claris oratoribus indignum exis- 
timetur. Qua in laude est operae pretium dignitatem trium municipum vestrorum, Clerci, Levini, 
Praestoni recordari, facile in hoc genere principum et optimorum agendi praeceptorum. Mihi 
credite, nunquam huiusce vos vel imitationis vel cogitationis poenitebit. 


Quod autem ad utramque Genesin, et illam eloquendi et hanc pronuntiandi spectat, nulla unquam 
nobilior exercitatio, nullum excellentius progymnasma pueris inventum est quam id quod est a 
Ioanne Sturmio traditum [oii] in libro, ut appellat, academico de exercitationibus rhetoricis, a suis 
Argentinensibus usurpatis. Recitat, inquit, unus quotidie orationem Ciceronis ut praesentes quasi 
Ciceronem ipsum loquentem et redivivum audiant, et audiant quod ipsos in Ciceronis vestigiis 
retineat. Concedimus interpellationem, et adversarium interloqui permittimus, atque ita re- 
spondere illum Ciceroni mortuo sinimus quasi viveret. Et ita puer sese exemplo applicat quoad 
potest ut oratio interpellantis cum Ciceronis oratione contendere videatur. Orationes etiam con- 
trariae conficiuntur: ut proximis hisce diebus Rehagius Antimilonianam a se confectam aget et 
Ciceroni audebit adversari. Deinde iudicium constituimus quaesitore uno, iudicibus pluribus 
quos praepositus iudicii sibi aduocavit aut quos senatus praetorve dedit. Magistratum etiam 
addidimus et populum circumstantem, et ut in tragoediis poetae heroes imitantur et in [Oiii"] co- 
moediis rusticos homines, sic nos vera iudicia in veris causis instituimus, et quasi gladiatorum, 
sic oratorum paria introducimus. Ac non parva quidem voluptate spectantur actores et 


audiuntur, dum aemulatio inter ipsos excitatur, si alter alterum conetur superare memoria, 
venustate, stilo. Qui expolitur, dum interpellationes domi a se conscriptas adferunt, dum etiam 
adversarias domi a se factas in hac palaestra agunt: si non revera, at imitatione veri, et studio 
verae laudis atque utilitatis. 


O praeclarum, et magnificum exercitationis genus, omnibus anteferendum omoediarum tragoedi- 
arumque actionibus, si ita instituatur, ita celebretur, ut ego suspicor. O Sturm1i canos, vel hoc 
unico invento a generosis quibusque adolescentibus omni veneratione complectendos. 


Exstant Senecae ac Quintiliani haudquaquam illae quidem contemnendae declamationes. Eas 
percurrite: in vestris [Oiv] ipsi declamationibus, quod facile potestis, superate. Legite nobilissimas 
adversarias duorum post editos in lucem homines praeclarissimorum oratorum, Demosthenis 
atque Aeschinis, Latinam olim togam a Cicerone vestro mutuantium, nunc suo Attico pallio indu- 
torum: exempla esse luculenta poterunt vestrarum in simili genere contentionum. Est Luciani pro 
tyrannicida declamatio, et verisimilium argumentorum momentis peracuta, et verbis totaque 
compositione perdiserta. Eam duo pulcherrima et facetissima ingenia, Erasmus atque Morus, 
contrariis declamationibus convulsam oppugnare tentarunt. Sunt alia in eodem ferme genere non 
pauca, Vallae in primis atque Rami, ut omittam alios, cum imitatione diligenti, tum etiam 
quadam litterata et generosa aemulatione sane dignissima. Ex quibus etiam nominatim epistolam 
vobis peringeniosam elegantemque commendo Francisci Petrarchae, hominis divino cerebro et 
sua quadam in scribendo singulari [Oiv’] quasi vena pollentis; ad Ciceronem illam quidem, sed 
contra Ciceronem ante annos ccxxx scriptam, nondum tamen, ut opinor, missam, scriptam autem, 
cum in eius epistolas, diu multumque perquisitas atque tandem inventas, incidisset. Nihil istius- 
modi adversariis vel ad conciliandam elocutionis copiam uberius, vel, si enuntientur, ad agendi 
dignitatem illustrandam, magnificentius potest excogitari: si velitis ipsi vel Ciceronis vel alterius 
egregii oratoris manes similibus antilogiis lacessitos ab inferis excitare. 


At praecepta hic forsitan aliqua requiritis, quibus instituti maiori cum laude possitis in hoc ge- 
nere versari. Itane? Quid si Horatianum illud vobis in memoriam revocem: Omne tulit punctum 
qui miscuit utile dulci? Quid si Luciani, suavissimi rhetoris, 10 ypnoywrov Kai TO Tepmvov? Quid si 
Socratis nostri inductiones, interrogationes, exempla, ironias? Quid si Homeri éme1odd10? Quid si 
aliorum rhetorum poetarumque alia, mihi valde in eorum commentationibus approbata et partim 
ad [P] meam, partim ad meorum affinium laudem atque decus celebrata? Annon abundare vos 
praeceptis institutisque idoneis putaretis, et, quemadmodum alcumistae in arte sua loquuntur, 
habere vos magisterium crederetis? Certe qui ea in suis dictionibus atque scriptis opportune ad- 
hibet quae in alienis ture admiratur, ei praeceptorum satis est: nec erudiri hunc aliorum institu- 
tionibus velim, sed suis alios exemplis informare. 


Verum quid ego vobiscum tam diu de eloquendi pronuntiandique exercitatione ac facultate lo- 
quor, quam affatim omnibus suppeditabunt mea ista aureola instrumenta? 


Adde quod est illis operum prudentia maior, 
Solus et artifices qui facit, usus adest. 


Nam in immensum serperet oratio et sol me prius quam illa deficeret, si vel millesimam partem 
vellem earum sententiarum, apophthegmatum, proverbiorum, similitudinum, fabellarum, versicu- 
lorum, emblematum in medium proferre, quibus me doctissimi prudentissimique homines 
meaque optima et carissima instrumenta, [PY] copiosissime decorata exornarunt. Citius credo stel- 
las, et si quid est illis ipsis innumerabilius, numerarem. 


Et tamen, si vere Graeci de suo, ac potius de meo Hercule, certatim ab omnibus dilaudato: “Ec- 
quis Herculem unquam laudavit?” quanto ego de me, omnes de Exercitatione rectius: “Ecquis 
unquam Exercitationem laudavit, Herculis ipsius Herculem, eloquentiae satellitem invictissi- 
mum?” Nam quod egregie Periander ille Corinthius, Cypseli filius, is qui numeratur inter Grae- 
corum sapientes, vir magnus ac praepotens tyrannus, dicere solebat: Exercitatio potest omnia; ra- 
tionem addens valde bonam, nam et Isthmum quoque potuit perfodere. Tametsi, non dico multa 
paucis, sed verbo omnia sit complexus, nec plura potuisse pluribus dicere videatur (omnia enim 
Exercitationi tribuens, nihil excipit quod addi ad cumulum possit), tantum tamen abest ut laudem 
Exercitationis aliquam prae se ferat ut, quoties eorum amplitudinem atque magnificentiam con- 
templor qui mihi olim vel a pedibus et ab infimis quibusque partibus exstitissent, [Pii] soleam isto 
modo propemodum éxotatikdc exclamare: O Periander, sapientem appello: tu dicere solebas . . . 


Sed ecce vobis nec opinantibus eam quam tantopere desideratis, cuius videndae gratia tam avide 
convolastis, in quam oculos iamdiu constantissimos spe atque mente defixistis, incredibili maies- 
tate, regio habitu, aspectu paene angelico, illustrissimam meam Heram, augustissimam her- 
oinam, ELOQVENTIAM: divinum animal, et caelesti rore atque ambrosia in fortunatis mentium 
beatarum insulis, non illis quidem Homeri commentitiis, sed nostris multo felicioribus optatiori- 
busque enutritum. Videte per Deum immortalem, quam sit omnibus omnium generum insignibus 
ormamentisque speciosa, quam sint cuncta ad incredibilem venustatem, summam admirationem, 
singularem magnificentiam, splendorem, venerationem comparata. Mitto auream comam et 
calamistratos capillos: mitto serenam et peramabilem frontem: mitto nitentes oculos et purpureas 
genas: mitto illas partim roseas, partim niveas buccas: mitto labra mellita: [Pii’] oris tantum ad- 
mirandam singularemque pulchritudinem respicite, et statim unusquisque exclamabit, ut amator 
ille apud comicum: O faciem pulchram! Deleo omnes dehinc ex animo mulieres: taedet quotidi- 
anarum harum formarum. Quanquam si pectoris eximie decoram venustatem, et illas, ut ita 
dicam, lacteolas papillas, et candidos atque teretes digitos et elegantes pedes, et reliqua omnia 
tam concinni corporis membra intueamini, singula quam simillima singulorum, omnia omnium, 
id est pulcherrima, bellissima, delicatissima sentietis. Nam quid loquar de magnificis vestibus, de 
pretiosis monilibus, anulis, torquibus, de aureis atque argenteis filis, aciculis, fibulis, fimbriis, de 
fulgentibus margaritis, de illustribus gemmis, de reliquo corporis ornatu atque cultu universo? 
Contuemini potius a dextra cornu illud Copiae locupletissimum, omni et sonorum genere distinc- 
tum et varietate colorum frequentatum. Videte ex altera parte inservientes atque ancillantes suae 


Dominae obsequentissimas famulas: [Piii] illinc quidem Gloriam, Laudem, Honorem, Famam, 
Magnificentiam, Decus, Splendorem: hinc Pecuniam, Aurum, Argentum, Opes, Facultates, 
divitem et copiosam Supellectilem, illius sumptuosis aedificiis augustisque palatiis congruentem: 
illinc Studium, Observantiam, Officium, Affabilitatem, Comitatem, Gratiam: hinc cunctarum op- 
tatissimarum rerum abundantiam. Circumspicite consiliarios eius togatos, armatos satellites, 
clientes paludatos, cincinnatos aulicos, administros, famulos, servos, servorum seruos 
holosericos. Inciperem arenas atque atomos numerare, si eorum vellem singulorum nomina per- 
censere. Sunt Hebraei: sunt Graeci: sunt Latini: sunt Itali: sunt Hispani: sunt Galli: sunt Angli: 
sunt Germani: sunt omnium regnorum, gentium, nationum clarissimi oratores. Et vero ex He- 
braeis dignitatem sunt maximam atque amplissimam consecuti, quos videtis Hebraica chlamyde 
amictos, quique primi litterarum monumentis res et suas et aliorum gestas antiquissimorum 
hominum, atque adeo [Piiiy] Dei ipsius Optimi Maximi admiranda opera prodiderunt. 


Sed quid rem infinitam aggredior? Praesertim cum Hera iam ipsa prope adsit, et reliquus mihi 
orationis epilogus sit amputatus. Sed tamen videte ut omnes atque singuli illius famuli rerum om- 
nium admirabili copia circumfluat et ubertate. Quae si vos delectant, si iuvant, si ad sese al- 
lectant, Cantabrigienses, me sequimini. Faciam ut in Herae meae magnificentissima aula atque 
regia primas, secundas, tertias, quartas assequamini. Nunc illius mihi nutus silenttum imponit. 


DIXI. 


Huiusmodi apud vos orationem si suis, id est multo elegantioribus cum verbis tum sententiis, is 
quem introduxi loquentem cuique et viri et oratoris personam attribui, Eloquentiae satelles Exer- 
citatio habuisset, mei optatissimi auditores, nonne ad eum omnes confestim accurreretis? Nonne 
eius subsidium, [Piv] opem, tutelam, propugnationem, patrocinium quam studiosissime etiam 
atque etiam imploraretis? Nonne multo eum cupidissime avidissimeque sequeremini? At per 
Deum Optimum Maximum, quem nunquam ego temere nominandum censeo, haec ita vobis cum 
omnino omnia, tum sigillatim singula pollicetur Exercitatio, ut longe et plura possit et maiora 
quaedam atque illustriora soleat eventu ipso praestare. Dici enim profecto non potest quantum 
illa momentum afferat ad summam eloquentiae laudem adipiscendam. 


Fuit olim apud Graecos, et hodie apud omnes celebre nomen est eorum quos tam saepe com- 
memoro et quorum nominibus ipsis recreor, eloquentiae si non parentum, certe principum: Ho- 
meri, Euripidis, Sophoclis, Aristophanis; Platonis, Xenophontis; Demosthenis, Isocratis, Herod- 
oti, Luciani, innumerabilium aliorum, in omni dicendi ratione oratoriaque virtute praecellentium. 
Floruerunt inter suos, inter nostros regnant, Latinitatis auctores longe post urbem conditam 
politissimi, atque viri immortalitate digni [Piv’] (sic enim semper habiti sunt, et ita, credo, apud 
omnem posteritatem habebuntur): Plautus, Terentius, Virgilius, Horatius; Cicero, Caesar, Varro, 
Sallustius, Livius; omnes ad Latine scribendum facti, ut opinor, atque nati, tam id facitunt cum 
quadam dignitate expedite. Descendamus ad proxima superiora tempora: etiam haec nostra, si 
videtur, videamus, argenteaque aureis (quae sunt enim interiecta saecula, omnino fuere plumbea 


atque ferrea) subiungamus. Sunt in ore vestro assidui, in manibus frequentes, honoris a me gratia 
nominati saepius, Valla, Pontanus, Bembus, Sadoletus, Longolius, Riccius, Manutius; Nizolius, 
Sturmius, Osorius, Muretus, Buchananus; nonnulli alii (latera me enim deficiunt) in uberrimo 
Latinorum scriptorum fetu (solam excipio M. Tull1i illam aetatem auream) cum meo iudicio 
(quod tamen fortasse nullum est), tum omnium quos unquam audire potui, facile primas ferentes, 
nec de eorum iustissimis laudibus ulla unquam non ingratissima aetas conticescet. Non loquor [Q] 
de Italiae miraculis, Dante, Petrarcha, Boccacio, Sanazario, Ariosto. Aliarum gentium praestant- 
issimos celeberrimosque scriptores tacitus praetermitto. De Chaucero, Moro, Eliota, Aschamo, 
Tuello, nostris gemmis, nihil in praesenti dico. Quaeram unde isti, longe omnium qui sunt, qui 
fuerunt (nam de futuro nihil audeo, in tanto praesertim tam admirabilium ingeniorum flore, affir- 
mare), in suis quique linguis sine ulla dubitatione eloquentissimi, tam lautam sint et tam 
venustam dicendi copiam, ubertatem, leporem, elegantiam consecuti. Respondeat aequus iudex: 
annon Genesi cuncta accepta referet, et assiduas eorum elaboratasque scriptiones, quibus tam il- 
lustre nomen adepti sunt, insigni commendatione praedicabit? Annon stylo gratias habendas arbi- 
trabitur, dicendi magistro longe optimo atque doctissimo? Quid Analysis? Evocemus eundem iu- 
dicem. Annon respondebit homo prudens exquisitissimos omnium in hoc genere artifices, cum 
nonnullos veteres, tum [Qi’] vero recentiores etiam aliquot, homines nostra memoria spectatissi- 
mos et cum maiorum immortali laude coniungendos, in primisque P. Ramum, A. Talaeum, A. 
Foquelinum, I. Thomam Freigium, H. Schorum, G. Rodingum, complures alios, hinc esse prope- 
modum id, quod sunt? Annon superiorum scriptorum explicatio nonnullos illis ipsis paene in 
scribendo superiores effecit, ad eorumque familiam aggregavit qui putantur ex ipsius Eloquentiae 
stirpe generati? Annon suis multi commentariis, praelectionibus, scholiis, veluti quibusdam 
gradibus, in praecelsam Rhetoricae arcem, et quasi caelum, ut sic dicam, ascenderunt, indeque 
divinissimis oratoribus sunt, tanquam angelis ascripti immortalibus? Et tamen, libere ut dicam 
(erumpat enim vera vox), neminem profecto esse neque istorum sentio, neque aliorum in eodem 
genere praestantium, qui tantam inde et tam excellentem vel ingenii, vel artis, vel industriae glo- 
riam atque decus reportarit, ut non palmam adhuc Deum praepotentem suspicer [Qii] aut alicui ex 
vobis, aut nescio quibus aliis e caelo delapsuris, reservasse. 


Permultum potest Analysis: permultum Genesis. Utraque suo loco adhibita, et usurpata fre- 
quenter, ubi nec eruditionis instrumentum deest, et elucet illud splendidum ingenii lumen quo a 
Natura mihi multi videntur circumfusi, tandem mediusfidius divinum nescio quid edet, quod in- 
star omnium portentorum miraculorumque habere videatur. 


Sed nolo ego aures vestras, subauscultando 1am paene defatigatas, defessas quidem certe, longis, 
ut ait ille, logis obtundere. Est vobis acre atque promptum ingenium: non desunt artis praecepta 
enucleate exposita: habetis Audomari teyvoAoyiav artificiose concinnatam: sunt aliorum rheto- 
rum praeclara scripta, in quibus operam locetis egregiam: Exercitationis etiam mihi denique 
videmini (quod caput est) singulari quodam ardore conflagrare, et quae iamdudum vobis propo- 
sui, instrumentorum instrumenta (sic namque meus ille solebat appellare philologus) in summis 
bonis numerare. 


[Qii’] Satis est. Constantiam exspecto; efflagitabo etiam, si erit necesse. Ac nostra quidem qualis- 
cunque Analysis in Orationem post reditum ad Quirites, quam nemo adhuc vel rhetoricis vel dia- 
lecticis vel omnino ullis, quod sciam, explicationibus illustravit, nonnihil vos, uti spero, adiuva- 
bit: praesertim si Genesim ipsi adiungatis et diu, ut tubet Crassus, multumque scriptitetis. Verum 
Analyseos illius initium in crastinum differemus. Exhausta enim, ut video, clepsydra est. 


PROSIT. 


About the text: 


Gabriel Harvey's Rhetor was published in 1577 by the London printer Henry Bynneman, and, as far as is 
known, was never again reprinted. The Short-Title Catalogue lists approximately twenty copies of this work. 
These copies fall into two groups, those with a colophon at the end of the final page, and those with an orna- 
ment in place of the colophon. Copies of the work with colophon are located at: The British Library, London; 
Lambeth Palace, London; Bodleian Library, Oxford; University Library, Cambridge; Peterborough Cathedral 
(imperfect copy); Huntington Library, San Marino, CA; Univ. of Illinois, Urbana; Newberry Library, Chicago; 
and Univ. of Texas, Austin. Copies with ornament in lieu of colophon are found at: Bodleian Library, Oxford; 
Queen's College, Oxford; Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Trinity College, Cambridge; Peterborough Cathe- 
dral (imperfect copy); Folger Shakespeare Library, D.C. (2 copies); Huntington Library, San Marino, CA; 
Univ. of Chicago; Harvard Univ.; and Yale Univ. The Short-Title Catalogue adds that there are possibly copies 
of either kind at Peterhouse, Cambridge; Marsh's Library, Dublin; and Cornell Univ., Ithaca, NY. In preparing 
the transcription I consulted the copies of the Rhetor at the University of Illinois and the University of Texas, 
as well as an enlarged photostatic reproduction of the copy in the British Museum Library. The Illinois and 
Texas copies are identical, but these differ somewhat from the British copy. In the Texas and Illinois copies, on 
sig. a.iilir, line 9 of the preface, the word me, omitted in the British text, was printed between si and meae, and 
a few changes were made in lines 9 and 10 to make room for the addition of the word: 


British Library copy: 

9 Graecis, Latinis, et Philosophicis, si meae vitae rationes adhuc in Academia 
10 Cantabrigiensi agere paterentur. Nihil est, quod magis doleam, quam quod 
Texas and Illinois: 

9 Graecis, Latinis, et Philosophicis, si me meae vitae rationes adhuc in Acade- 
10 mia Cantabrigiensi agere paterentur. Nihil est, quod magis dolea,qua quod 


Concerning the transcription of the text, the following points should be noted: 


e Everything written in italic type in the 1577 edition I wrote in Roman type, and the material in Roman type 
I wrote in italics. 


e added the signatures of the original edition in brackets. 

e Jomitted all accent marks written over the Latin words. I spelled out the contracted words in full. 
e In the printing of Greek words, I corrected errors of accent and breathing without notice. 

e Idivided the text into paragraphs. 

e In matters of spelling, punctuation and capitalization I tended to follow modern conventions. 


e J made all the changes specified in the list of errata that prefaces the work without indicating the original 
readings. 


The following corrections were made to the text. 


[aiir] ut cetera for at cetera 

[B’] volent “ volet 

[Eiv] Carneadeam “ Carneaderam 
[Fii] nunquam “ uunquam 

[G’] struthocameli “ 
[Gi] auctoritate “ auctoriate 
[Oui] Orationes “ Orationis 


strutiocameli 


populum “ poculum 
[PY] ipsis “ ipsius 
(Qi! H. “F. 


[Qii] vobis “ volis 


